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THE RIP-VAN-WINKLE SEED s 


Gathering the Teasel Harvest 



Teasels are used for producing the nap on cloth, and no satisfactory artificial substitute has 
yet been made. They have long been cultivated in Somerset, but this picture was taken near 
Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, where the soil has been found suitable for growing teasels. 


A SAD LITTLE SIGHT 

THE CANNIBALS ARRIVE 

C.N. Correspondent Receives 
Them at Her Tent 

GREAT TREK OF THE 
BLACKFELLOWS 

By Our Correspondent on the Edge 
of Civilisation 

From her tent on the edge of the great 
central plain of Australia Mrs Daisy Bates 
writes to tell us that once again a mob of 
cannibals lias come out’ of the wilds to settle 
round her tent at Ooldea Water. 

There is no white person with her, she is 
sixty, yet after handing out clothing and 
stores to the cannibals she sits down and sends 
us this calm account of her new neighbours in 
the British Empire. 

It is nearly two years since I sent the 
C.N. the account of a mob of wild 
cannibals from Central Australia. 

Most unexpectedly a fresh mob of 
fourteen arrived on July 15—five men, 
three boys, two young women, two 
girls, and an elderly woman with a 
baby grandchild. 

The Fate of the Old 

Very significant is the youth of the 
group. All the young creatures are 
orphans, their parents having been 
eaten. Murna-ambala, who brought 
them to me, tells me that there was 
much human killing and eating on the 
way, and that there are two more 
mobs in the offing ; but all are young 
people, for those who were old were left 
to die on the way. 

The suddenness of their arrival caught 
me with my clothing chest almost empty, 
but all had to be dressed before they 
could go to Ooldea Siding. The food 
problem had also to be solved, and 
porridge and potatoes and onions and 
bread and tea must have seemed a paltry 
diet to them after their fearful meals. 
Meeting Relatives 

My first task is always to set them at 
their ease, to feed and clothe them, get 
their names and the waters where they 
come from, and tell them of the re¬ 
sources of this new country they have 
entered.. But they are all so excited 
at meeting those relatives who pre¬ 
ceded them two years ago that they must 
be left to themselves for a while. They 
are camped away by themselves, and 
they uttered the most terrifying shouts 
as they went to their camp. 

Today four of the five men went back 
to bring in the smaller mob. The 
Siding natives and the women of the 
new group are certainly in fear of the 
larger mob, which is seemingly reckless 
from its easy passage. The two mobs 
are roving to and fro, but in a general 
way directing their course to the 
legendary Ooldea Water. 

The Central Australian Aboriginal 
Reserve, which covers a large portion 
of South and Western Australia, holds 
the home waters of all these wandering 
cannibals, who are a menace to any 


party coming across them. It is a very 
fertile area, with good permanent waters 
and large game, but in their frantic 
journeyings away from their own 
country they\set fire to the bush, thus 
destroying all herbage for kangaroo and 
emu. It is such a frightful track they 
leave behind them that they never 
retrace their steps to their old waters. 

It will be an anxious time until all 
have arrived, and will continue to be so 
for some time after they have reached 
Ooldea Water, for they are without any 
old fathers or uncles to steady them. 

The poor women and children of the 
mob who have just arrived come daily to 
me for food, and it is a joy to see their 
frightened faces brighten as I carry 
good cheer to them. They have found 
sisters and cousins and aunts among 
the women of the 1930 group, and all 
eagerly tell me of their relationships, 
for already they know me as the 
universal Kabbarli, their curious word 
for Grandmother. 


THE SWALLOW IN 
THE BELFRY 

“ Curfew shall not ring tonight ! ” 
cried the heroine whose lover was to be 
killed at curfew, and she muffled the 
bell with her body. 

A female has adopted the same tactics 
to stop a bell ringing in Yorkshire today. 
She is a swallow, and perhaps her first 
nest was destroyed this year ; all the 
good sites had already been taken, and 
when house hunting, rather late in the 
year, the only safe place she could find 
was the church in Goole Cemetery. 

The bell might have disturbed her 
babies, so she attached her nest to the 
bell rope just where it passes through a 
hole in the ceiling of the church porch. 
She thought that no Yorkshireman 
would dash mother and babies to the 
ground, and she is right. 

It has been decreed that the bell 
shall not be tolled till the young birds 
have flown away over the sea to Africa. 


THE WAR THAT 
STOPPED THE MUSIC 

PAUL WITTGENSTEIN AND 
HIS PIANO 

The Triumph of a One-Armed 
Man at Queen’s Hall 

A HERO AT THE PROMS 

A one-armed pianist at the Queen’s 
Hall the other night brought back 
memories of the needless cruelty of war. 

Before the war Paul Wittgenstein was 
one of the most brilliant pianists in 
Austria. A triumphant career was 
assured for him. 

But the music of his piano was 
drowned by the blatant sound of the 
recruiting bugles, and, joining up, he 
went to fight for Germany and Austria 
against Russia and the Allies. 

On tiie Russian Front in 1914 he was 
wounded. He lost his right arm, his 
hand, his fingers—his piano, and in a 
Russian prison he lay, day after daj', to 
mourn his lost career. 

A Brave Resolve 

But Paul Wittgenstein was a brave, 
man. When he went back to Vienna, 
on his release, he vowed that he would 
learn to play with his one hand as well 
as others could play with both hands. 

Day in, day out, he practised for six 
or seven hours, until at last he knew 
that he had triumphed. His career was 
saved. 

And so, once again, Paul Wittgenstein 
became one of the most brilliant pianists 
in Austria. 

Richard Strauss, the most prominent 
of Germany’s older composers, has 
written a piano concerto for the left 
hand for him. Prolcoviev, a modern 
Russian composer, has done the same 
thing. And now Ravel, one of the most 
famous composers of France, Austria’s 
bitter enemy in the war, has written 
Paul Wittgenstein a concerto for the 
left hand. 

An Example For Politicians 

It was played for the first time in 
England at a Promenade Concert at the 
Queen’s Hall last month, and the one- 
armed Herr Wittgenstein, with an agility 
that would have shamed most two- 
handed pianists, gave an extraordinary 
performance. 

The music was light-hearted, restless, 
and humorous in the Gallic manner, 
culminating in a dance measure of 
tremendous speed and complexity. But 
Herr Wittgenstein, if his empty sleeve 
had not told the tale, might have been 
playing with ten skilled fingers of both 
hands instead of five left-handed ones ! 

The audience called him back time 
and time again. Perhaps they thought, 
as they saw the Austrian shaking hands 
with the English conductor after play¬ 
ing the Frenchman’s music, that if only 
politicians would behave as musicians 
do there would never be another war. 
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RIP-VAN-WINKLE 

SEED 

HOW LONG CAN IT LIVE? 

The Kent Field Ablaze With 
Charlock After Half a Century 

SIR HANS SLOANE’S 
LOTUS SEEDS 

We were telling the other day of 
old seeds which live again, waking up 
from a Rip Van Winkle sleep in the 
ground to push their way up through it 
into the sunshine.- We mentioned the 
case of a field in Kent, where charlock is 
springing up from seeds that have lain 
dormant for years. ' 

Now a Kent farmer tells us of a 
little meadow he owns at Maplescombe, 
which he has known to be free from 
charlock for 55 years. It has just been 
ploughed up for the first time since 
1877 anc l is this summer a mass of 
charlock from seeds well over half a 
century old. 

The Hardy Weed 

Close by this meadow at Maplescombe 
lived Richard Lovelace, who wrote that 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
and apparently he might have written 
that 50 years in the earth - does not 
make a tomb for charlock seed. 

Other examples have been furnished 
of this persistent vitality and most of 
them are of weeds. The fact may 
account for the hardiness of weeds and 
the difficulty of getting rid of them, 
but nearly all those who have written 
about these long-lived seeds speak of 
seeds which have been buried in the 
ground where the conditions of their 
preservation are favourable. 

The botanists are more interested in 
seeds which have been taken from 
plants and preserved in glass bottles, 
where they are exposed to every 
influence which can dry them up and 
exhaust the moisture within the seed- 
case. In this process of desiccation over 
many years, it would seem that the 
vitality must be dried out of them. 
The question is how long this loss of 
vitality may be delayed. It certainly 
cannot be delayed long enough for 
mummy seeds to grow, and there is no 
case known of this having happened. 

Seeds Alive For 150 Years 

Mr Ramsbottom, Keeper of Botany 
at the Natural History Museum, writes 
to us concerning the seeds of the 
Japanese lotus kept in the British 
Museum for 150 years,'and still revealing 
the power to germinate. It was about 
this seed that we said further informa¬ 
tion would be useful. Mr Ramsbottom 
is kind enough to furnish it. 

Robert Brown, the first Keeper of 
Botany at the British Museum, suc¬ 
ceeded in germinating seeds of two 
varieties of Nelumbium, or lotus, which 
were in the collection of Sir Hans Sloane 
and were then about 150 years old. 
Brown’s experiments, which were made 
with proper scientific carefulness, took 
place, between 1843 to 1855. 

Nature’s Thick Overcoat 

These lotus seeds, it may be noted, are 
thickly protected by their skins, and it 
has been suggested that their oily 
covering contributes to the preserva¬ 
tion of their vital nucleus. 

The lotus seed which has been 
encouraged to germinate at Kew w-as 
one of those deposited at the Natural 
History Museum in 1926 by Professor 
Ohga. His method is to soak the seed in 
sulphuric acid for a number of hours, 
and then, after washing it and keeping 
it for a short time in water, to remove the 
outer coat, and keep the seed at a 
temperature of a warm summer’s day. 
It then germinates in about two days. 

One of those which germinated and 
then flowered at Kew is exhibited at 
Cromwell Road with Sir Hans Sloane’s 
seeds and Robert Brown’s seedlings. 


DADDY FOUGHT 
AT WATERLOO 

A LETTER FROM A 
HERO’S SON 

Living Links With One of the 
World’s Great Battles 

ENSIGN HARVEY OF 
HOUGOMONT 

Probably it was the great age of the 
Old lady of Maidstone, who lately passed 
on at 102, which led us to make the 
sweeping statement that now " there is 
probably no one left to say My daddy 
fought at Waterloo.” 

Since reading the paragraph several 
C.N. readers have written to tell us that 
their fathers fought at Waterloo. One 
letter comes from Mr George Harvey of 
Cork, whose father, Captain W. Harvey, 
was a iy-year-old ensign in the Cold¬ 
stream Guards at this great battle 
against militarism. His battalion was 
commanded by his uncle, afterwards 
Lord Dacre and father of Lord Hampden, 
who was Speaker of the House of 
Commons. This Ensign Harvey must 
have told his grandchildren many a 
stirring tale of Waterloo. He danced at 
the Waterloo Ball given by the Duchess 
of Richmond on the eve of the battle, 
while outside the rain was falling which 
was .to.be such a decisive factor on that 
immortal day. 

Five Brave Men 

He was also one of the five heroes 
who made history in “ closing the Gate 
at Hougomont.” Early in the battle an 
attack was made here as a feint by 
Napoleon to divert Wellington’s atten¬ 
tion. It would have been successful and 
would have probably altered the course 
of the battle if the four companies of 
English Guards and some brave Belgian 
troops had not held this homestead so 
grimly that it was not necessary for 
Wellington to strengthen the defence 
by weakening other parts of his front. 
Even by four o’clock in the afternoon 
the massed French infantry had not 
been able to scale the loop-holed garden 
wall, although all the officers defending it, 
except five, had been killed or captured. 

The Duke’s Letter 

A Southampton reader also reminds 
us that it is not necessary to be a hundred 
years old to be a son or daughter of a 
veteran of Waterloo. 

” At the moment of writing,” says 
our correspondent, " I can produce 
alive and well at least five grown-up 
children who can say ‘ My Daddy 
fought at Waterloo.’ They are my 
father, two uncles, and two aunts, whose 
ages range from 72 to 87. Their father 
(my grandfather) enlisted in the 33rd 
Regiment of Foot, the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s Own, at 17, and fought at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. We have in our 
possession his service medal and a letter 
of appreciation sent to him in Welling¬ 
ton’s own writing.” 


FIGHTING PROGRESS 

Competition from motor-cars and 
lorries has resulted in a loss of £65,000 
a year to the Kenya and Uganda rail¬ 
ways and harbours. 

The Government has decided to intro¬ 
duce laws prohibiting the use of cars. 
This will ensure the good days coming 
back for the railways, but it seems 
rather hard on the motorist ! 

During July more than 41,600 people 
from abroad visited England, nearly 
17,000 coming from the United States. 

Gravesend has a new airport on 
high ground overlooking the Thames, 
which it is said will be the biggest in 
England when it is completed. 

Lieutenant Van Rhyne, who repre¬ 
sented Holland at the Olympic Games, 
swam across the Niagara River a 
hundred yards above the Falls. 


IN THE MIDST OF 
LIFE 

GREENLAND’S LOST 
EXPLORER 

Brilliant Young Man Cut Off at 
the Outset of His Adventure 

PLANNING ARCTIC AIR ROUTE 

Another milestone on the highways of 
the air is marked by a.cross.- 

Young Mr H. G. Watkins, who was 
leading the party in Greenland which 
was to carry on the survey there for 
depots for aeroplanes, has been lost 
at the very outset of his renewed task. 

The British planes of the future taking 
this Arctic air route will surely travel 
over the frozen land he was assisting to 
map out, but they will pass over his 
unknowm grave. It is believed that 
while he was canoeing in a kayak, an 
Eskimo craft very tricky to manage, 
he lost his paddle and capsized in the 
waters of Lake Fjord, a fiord he himself 
had named. 

Pursuing Knowledge 

Only the other day we had to lament 
the loss by drowning of that great 
geologist Professor J. W. Gregory in a 
South American river. He also was 
eagerly pursuing knowledge when death 
overtook him, but he was a veteran 
with a life of good work behind him. 
Mr Watkins had only just begun. 

Yet in his short life he had done 
fine work and won golden opinions of 
those who understand the nature and 
demands of exploration. He led the 
first expedition to the Greenland Ice 
Cap which set out in 1930 and which 
had as its dramatic incident the maroon¬ 
ing of Mr Courtauld on the inland 
glacier. 

Under his leadership the expedition 
attained all its main objects, and ob¬ 
tained splendid results. It seems only 
the other day that all the world was 
reading the despatches he wrote from 
that desolate land. 

Welcomed by Eskimos 

It was actually the other day, August 5, 
that he sent a message to say his new 
party had arrived, and described the 
journey through the pack ice and the wel¬ 
come by the Eskimos in their kayaks and 
the Eskimo women in their skin boats. 

Then, in the passing of a cloud, all is 
over, and the young explorer who had 
won the Founders Medal of the Royal 
Society and the affection and confidence 
of all the men he led, can lead them to 
success no more. 

They must carry on without him, 
and the story of Arctic Exploration, as 
it has been written by men of the British 
race, assures us that they will do so, 
and pay him honour by completing what 
he had begun. But none can read of 
his fate without a sigh of pity, not for 
him alone, but for those who loved him 
and whom he has left to mourn. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 

Visitors to the Weardale Flower Show 
found that a long-felt wish had been 
answered in a most unexpected way. 

Who that has surveyed the luscious 
fruits, the succulent peas and beans 
and cauliflowers, the prize blooms, at 
these festivals has not felt a covetous 
desire to take some of them away ? 

In this generous county of Durham 
it appeared that the wish had at last 
been answered. Among some of the 
finest of the exhibits were cards “ Please 
take one.” 

Few can resist the invitation to get 
something for nothing, and it was only 
when the exhibits were beginning to be 
thinned out in an alarming way that 
someone discovered a careless mistake 
had been made. 

The invitation cards referred, not to 
the fruits and flowers, but to the leaflets 
and price-lists placed handily near 
them by the exhibitors 1 


September W, 1982 

THE TRAGEDY OF 
GERMANY 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Dark Cloud of Trouble 
Overhanging the Nation 

EUROPE’S RESPONSIBILITY 

The whole of the future peace and 
security of Europe, and indeed of the 
world, still centres on the desperate 
happenings in Germany, and the sad 
thing about it all is that the Allies in the 
w'ar will not escape some share of blame 
for it at the impartial bar of History. : 

The present condition of Germany is 
partly owing to the too-reckless tighten¬ 
ing of the thumbscrew' on a nation when 
it had cast down its false gods of 
Kaiserdom. The pendulum lately has 
tended to.swing back again and we have 
the young hotheads of Hitlerism con¬ 
fronting Europe. 

The President’s Responsibility 

The .statesmen of Europe are now 
wondering v-hether sanity enough still 
remains in Germany to control the tw in 
menaces of Nationalism and Com¬ 
munism, and all, at any rate, sym¬ 
pathise profoundly with President 
Hindenburg, than whom, surely,. no 
leader of so great an age has ever, 
had a more appalling responsibility. 

As the days following the election went 
by it was realised more and more 
throughout Germany that representative 
government through the Reichstag was 
in grave peril. With Parliament dis¬ 
solved, the whole stability of the State 
through its written Constitution hangs 
on the thread of the life of the aged 
chieftain, and though this thread is firm 
and strong, Fate, with her shears, may 
any moment step round the corner and 
throw all into confusion and disaster. 

Von Papen’s Proposals 

Dr Bruening, the late Chancellor, 
strove ceaselessly for a combination of the 
Centre Party and the Nazis, and did so 
for the sole purpose of preserving some 
form of Parliamentary Government. 
Herr von Papen, sceptical of such a : 
coalition, promulgated a new policy for 
dealing with unemployment by banking 
on the future income of the State. ,His 
scheme would mean less wages but more 
men employed, and a veiled form of 
labour conscription for young people. 
Strict Socialists w r ere very reluctant to 
countenance any financial scheme of 
this nature. 

What will happen tomorrow nobody 
can say. We can only hope and pray 
that the best and most far-sighted 
leaders will come out on top, and that 
the great and moving drama now being 
played out before the eyes of all men 
will end in a peaceful and contented 
nation at unity with itself and with its 
neighbours. 


MAKING CAKES FOR 
LEWIS CARROLL 

There has just died at Croft, a village 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, Mrs 
Emma'Ayre Pickersgill, who was ninety. 

She made girdle cakes for Lewis 
Carroll and his sisters when they lived 
with their father at Croft Rectory. She 
had lived in the house in which she died 
for the long period of seventy years. 


Things Said 

We need a practical training in un¬ 
selfish goodwill. Lord Baden-Powell 

The motor-car is fast becoming a 
piece of household furniture. 

Sir William Morrh' . • 
An age -without a sense of humour is 
an age which will never learn to criticise 
itself. Mr Douglas Jerrold 

Sir Arthur Keith has made fossil man 
afamiliarpet. Dr David Randall-Madvcr 
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Moving a Church • A Yarmouth Landmark • Gorillas at the Zoo 





Moving a Church Three Miles—The Woolwich Dockyard Church, which has not been used 
for several years, is being pulled down and rebuilt at Eltham, three miles away« 



In Southern France—Bullock wagons are still a familiar sight in some parts of the Continent. 
Here is a haymaking scene on a French farm in the Pyrenees. 




The Unwilling Bather—You can take a donkey to the water but you 
cannot make him bathe, as these Irish holiday-makers at Bangor, 
near Belfast, discovered. 


An Old Wiltshire Village—A pageant ha3 just 
been he'd to mark the 700th anniversary of 
the founding of Lacock Abbey in Wiltshire. 
Here are three of the actors in the village. 


Young Gardeners—These small people found the right kind of 
costume to work in on a hot day. They are picking beans at their 
hostel at Clapham Common. 


A Landmark—Great Yarmouth’s new concrete 
water-tower is nearly finished. It is 162 feet 
high and has a capacity of 784,000 gallons. 


Gorillas at the Zoo-—The London Zoo has two young gorillas which were captured 
in the French Congo. Mok and Moina, as they have been named, are here seen 
playing in their cage. They are about seven years old. See page 8. 


Big Ben’s Little Brother—A loud-speaker on a 
roof in Tottenham Court Road relays the chimes 
of Big Ben. It is set in a searchiiaht case. 
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TONS AND TONS 
OF NEWSPAPERS 

FOURTEEN MILES OF 
SHELVES FOR THEM 

Keeping the News ot the Day 
When It is Dead 


KWA MAGWAYA 
FORGIVES LONDON 

THE TALE OF A BELL 

Brought From the Wreck of 
a Zulu Battlefield 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


A Charming old 
Lady 

Using Up the Minutes 

Lady -Wenlock has died, and one of her 
friends sends these notes to The Times about 
this charming old lady. 

It is hard to realise that Constance 
Wenlock is dead. 

Passivity seemed so remote from her 
tireless activity of body and eager 
freshness of mind. Deafness, which she 
endured with such spirit, was almost 
the only sign of advancing age in her ; 
and it never dimmed her quick interest 
in the world around her or her ready 
sympathy with ail that her friends were 
doing and feeling. 

Her letters, which were voluminous 
and full of her own peculiar charm, could 
hardly take the place of her conver¬ 
sation, but she wrote them, by a happy 
chance, upon the typewriter. No in¬ 
animate object was inanimate for her : 
each had a will of its own—and the type¬ 
writer had the strongest of all. She her¬ 
self enjoyed its amazing exploits almost 
as much as any of her correspondents. 

Past and Present 

Indeed, she always made every chance 
of life seem something from which en¬ 
joyment could be drawn. She had parti¬ 
cipated largely in the movements of 
thought which were taking place during 
her youth; but, although she could 
entertain richly with her stories of the 
past, she lived always in the present. 

In the contemptible brevity of the 
ordinary day she could not find space 
enough for all her tasks—her painting > 
her reading, her writing, her garden, 
and the roses she adored ; yet she found 
more than time enough for a self-effacing 
kindness which has endeared her beyond 
measure to many in every generation 
through which she has lived. It is sad to 
think that she is no longer pursuing the 
unforgiving minute and scattering in the 
pursuit such varied jewels from her 
unfading brightness of mind and spirit. 


THE PARSON PEER 
Good Lord Normanby 

Lord, landlord, schoolmaster, parson, 
and well loved in each of these spheres, 
was Lord Normanby, who has just 
passed on at 86. 

Becoming a clergyman because he 
felt an overwhelming call to serve his 
fellow-men, all his long life he spent in 
the most .arduous work of conducting 
preaching missions in Manchester and 
London and seeking out the poorest of 
the poor as recipients of his sympathy 
and counsel. 

He became a canon of Windsor and 
rejoiced in the society of the boys who 
throng the neighbourhood. He was a 
great lover of boys, and, realising that 
he had the rare gift of influencing their 
lives, he founded a preparatory school 
at Mulgrave Castle, his home on the 
Yorkshire coast. Every year he wrote a 
play for them to perform, and a happy 
time indeed had his fortunate pupils. 


THE QUEEN’S CARPET 

One of the most beautiful sights to be 
seen in Birmingham at the present time 
may be found in Cannon Hill Park. 

The head gardener has constructed a 
w'onderful bed of flowers to which has 
been given the name of the Queen's Car¬ 
pet. This consists of a collection of 35,000 
plants of fifteen varieties with a large 
centre-piece containing some of the love¬ 
liest flowers to be found in the country. 

The children of this enterprising city 
have shown their appreciation of the 
feast of beauty provided for them by 
gathering in large numbers daily to 
admire the spectacle. 


PRAISE FOR THE 
POST OFFICE 

Our Most Efficient 
Institution 

WAR MEN AND THE NIGHT 
TELEPHONE 

The Committee of Inquiry into the 
Post Office set up by the Government 
has reported. 

The three members were Lord Bridge- 
man, Lord Plender, and Sir John 
Cadman, and they unanimously praise 
the Post Office services and confirm the 
general view that they are carried on 
with remarkable efficiency. They scout 
the idea of handing over the Post Office 
to a company. 

The Committee recommend that the 
Post Office should be allowed to utilise 
part of its own profits. As things are, 
the whole of the profit made by the 
Post Office is handed over to the State 
in relief of taxation. The Committee 
think that in future the Post Office 
should be allowed to use a proportion 
of the profits on its own initiative. 

A Board of Control 

It is also recommended that there 
should be a Post Office Board of Control 
representative of the various depart¬ 
ments, with the Postmaster-General for 
its chairman and a new governing officer, 
a Director-General, who would be the 
General Manager of the business. 

This seems excellent. The Post Office 
would thus have a greater continuity of 
management, while it would retain what 
is undoubtedly the excellent effect of 
the changing supervision of a succession 
of Postmasters-General. A new Post¬ 
master-General is like a new broom, and 
the fact that he changes office with 
every change of government is not reallv 
a bad thing. 

Reduce Telephone Charges 

The Committee seem to think that 
risks might be taken in reducing tele¬ 
phone charges, and we agree that the 
telephone is very expensive. It is 
undoubtedly true that large numbers of 
people do not yet realise the value of the 
telephone, and we may hope that a 
lowering of rates would lead to a huge 
swelling of the telephone directories. 

As to telephone inefficiency, the 
Committee point out that the chief 
complaints relate to night service, and 
ignore the fact that this night service 
was deliberately put in the charge of 
ex-service men, to whom we owe a great 
deal.. We gladly pass on these words of 
the Committee : 

If this fact were known, the effect 
ivould be endured with patience by those 
ivho recognise the obligations we own 
to those who suffered in the war. 

ONE MORE PIONEER 
Poor Man Who Helped To 
Make Others Rich 

Another Father of the Kinema has 
died a poor man at 78. 

Jean Acme Le Roy, who died not 
long ago in New York, was perhaps 
better as an inventor than a business 
man. He celebrated his fortieth birth¬ 
day in 1894 by showing moving-pictures 
in a New York shop with a projector 
of his own invention. But he did not 
patent his invention. 

There had been others before him 
who had succeeded in showing moving- 
pictures, notably Friese-Greene and 
Le> Prince, but engineers say that Le 
Roy’s projector has definitely helped in 
the development of kinematography. 

In 1903 Le Roy invented what is said 
to be the first fireproof projecting-box, 
an absolute necessity where celluloid 
films are used. 

Until three years ago, when he had 
a paralytic stroke, Jean Le Roy still 
worked as a camera expert and repairer, 
for fortune did not come his way. 


HISTORY HOUR BY HOUR 

When the prophet said that of making 
books there is no end he obviously had 
never met a newspaper, or he would 
have said much more. 

The authorities of the British Museum 
library, where files of all newspapers 
(London, country. Dominion, and 
foreign) are kept, have been saying 
much more for a long time. 

These files grow, and stone walls stay 
as they were. The result is that a new 
library has been built for newspapers 
alone, at Hendon, opposite the Colin- 
dale Station of the Edgware and 
Morden, Underground Railway. Here, 
at a cost of ^64,000, a building has been 
set up which may suffice for newspaper 
files for perhaps another fifty years. By 
that time they will have grown to such 
an extent that unless an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment sanctions an enormous bonfire of 
the old files still another building will 
have to be planned. Such is the penalty 
of progress. 

Spreading the News 

When we think of the peaceful, good 
old days when a news-sheet was carried 
round the country by a pleasant, rosy- 
faced man (generally on a white horse), 
and nobody minded being a month 
behind with the news, we feel that the 
printing press is not exactly our best 
friend. There are newspapers now 
beyond all counting, for every shade of 
opinion. People will not give up their 
own particular paper. (How could we 
bear to give up the C.N. ?) And they 
are of considerable bulk, generally far 
beyond their worth in real value. A 
century and a half ago The Times was 
a double sheet not much bigger than 
two leaves of the C.N. Look at The 
Times now. 

The new newspaper library is a 
modern six-storeyed building showing 
the clean lines of steel construction. It 
is faced with brick, and a fine effect of 
perpendicular line is given by the 
windows which in one part run unbroken 
from ground floor to roof. There is an 
enormous repository' for newspapers, 
staff rooms, a bindery, and the readers 
room, sound proof, which is 87 feet long 
and 30 feet wide. Here 56 people can 
sit in comfort with their bound news¬ 
papers resting in front of them on 
specially-constructed stands. 

Newspapers 300 Years Old 

Altogether there are 14 miles of 
shelves, .with the largest collection of 
newspapers in the world on them, 
weighing about 20,000 tons. Among 
them are provincial newspapers over 300 
years old and a complete file of London 
newspapers for the last 100 years. 
Certain files of papers earlier than that 
are kept in duplicate at the British 
Museum for the convenience of students 
of history. 

The value of these ancient newspapers 
is of a'curious nature. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, who opened the new building, 
said that the newspapers of a country 
reflected the feelings and tendencies of 
the age. Rea! facts became known much 
later, but newspapers, he said, tell what 
a country is thinking. And, of course, 
they are of enormous value in the social 
history they unconsciously provide. 
They may not be important, always, 
but they give us, for good or ill, the 
history of the world from hour to hour. 

The Pennyworth, carrying 135,000 
bushels of wheat, was the first vessel 
to leave the netv port of Churchill on 
Hudson Bav this season. 


It is pleasant to know that Kwa 
Magwaya has forgiven London. 

Some fifty years ago a bell used to 
ring out at Kwa Magwaya, a bell that 
stood for the voice of Christ in Darkest 
Africa. In a land of witch doctors and 
cannibalism and slavery the bell called 
people to come to listen to the new rule 
of love. 

One or two brave souls had built a 
tiny chapel at Kwa Magwaya in Zulu- 
land, and hung a bell outside to tell 
people when it was time for prayer. The 
first ringers of the bell were heroic people 
who had given up all the peace and love¬ 
liness of England for a lonely and 
dangerous life in Africa. 

In Whitehall Palace 

In 1S79 the Zulu War came. The little 
chapel was wrecked. Then some British 
soldiers came to Kwa Magwaya and saw 
the ruins, with the bell still hanging 
above the wreck of the chapel. 

They were angry at the destruction 
of the little church and said: “Any 
way, they shall not break the bell, or put 
it to some bad use.’’ So the soldiers, 
who belonged to the Connaught Rangers, 
the old 94th regiment, took the bell from 
the ruins and brought it home. 

This summer the Archdeacon of Zulu- 
land was visiting old Whitehall Palace, 
and in the crypt of the Banqueting Hall 
he saw the bell and read its history. 

“ Aha ! ” he said to himself. “ That 
bell belongs to Kwa Magwaya. It ought 
to go back.” 

Kwa Magwaya had rebuilt its chapel. 
He asked that the bell might be sent to 
its old home. 

A Prized Possession 

The old 94th regiment has been dis¬ 
banded, but some of its.officers survive. 
They said the bell had been one of the 
regiment’s most prized possessions, and 
the regiment had wished it to be lodged 
with other trophies of war in that famous 
old Palace of Whitehall which is a part 
of English history. No; they would not 
give up their bell. 

But they would give Kwa Magwaya 
a new bell. Zululand agreed to that, and 
now everyone is happy. 

There is something about a bell which 
seems to make it rather more than a bit 
of furniture. The bellfounders of old 
gave their bells names, George, Gabriel, 
Catherine, Mary. There are Oriental 
legends of homesick bells that would not 
ring true when removed to foreign 
places. Perhaps the Connaught Rangers 
would have given up a lectern or alms 
box taken from the ruined chapel—but 
a bell is different. 


THE SATURDAY REWARD 
More Work and More Play 

A North of England firm is said to 
have achieved remarkable results in 
speedier production through making 
Saturday a complete holiday as a reward 
for output. 

The work is the threading of tapestry 
needles, which is paid for as piecework, 
according to work actually done. Piece¬ 
work is an inducement to speed, as the 
more work accomplished the more pay is 
received, yet the girls had an output of 
under 100 dozen needles a day. 

The promise • of a complete free 
Saturday led to the threading of 200 
dozen needles a day. This means 1000 
dozen for a five-day week, as compared 
with under 600 dozen for a 5 J-day week. 

No doubt the Five-Day Week will 
come to be an accomplished fact in all 
trades soon. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



DEVELOPING ARCTIC CANADA 
Recent investigations suggest 
future profitable developments 
in mineral production and 
reindeer pastures in far Northern 
Canada. A chain of wireless 
i stations now maintains contact 
L with civilisation. 





■T-SP1TS8ERGE! 




A BIG AERIAL SURVEY 
Nearly half of Spain is still not 
accurately surveyed for taxation 
purposes, so six aviators are just 
beginning the long task of making 
an aerial survey of 55 million 
acres of territory. 

■55 


NEW ISLAND CROUP 
The Russian icebreaker Rusanov 
reports the discovery of a large 
group of hitherto unknown 
Arctic islands about 100 miles 
north of the coast of Siberia. 



SPITSBERGEN'S COAL 
Russia has recently 
acquired coalmining 
interests in Spitsbergen 
from a Dutch company. 
This Arctic archipelago 
is rich in coal, the de¬ 
posits being estimated at 
8000 million tons. 


TL ANTIC 


ON HORSEBACK IN 
THE SAHARA 
Two young Londoners 
who are crossing the 
Sahara from North to 
South are now studying 
the peoples between 
Agades and Kano. They 
travel on horseback. 


BARTER ONCE MORE 
Arrangements arc being made 
for Chile to send 40,000 tons of 
nitrate to the United States in 
exchange for two million bushels 
of wheat. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S FOOD FISH 
In seas round South Africa 
barracouta are now found in 
great numbers, and will be 
plentiful until March. This fish, 
which is often five feet long, is 
largely consumed as food. 


AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY 
A young Perth cyclist who 
travelled 8000 miles in search of 
work had an encounter in 
Queensland with a crocodile. 
The youth climbed a tree and the 
crocodile waited for him below. 


MILLIONS IN THE SUNDAY 
. SCHOOLS 
World Gathering in Brazil 

The eleventh World’s Sunday School 
Convention has been held in Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital city of Brazil. 
Even the revolution in progress at St 
Paolo, 200 miles away, while it lessened 
numbers, did not destroy its value. 

Over 30 countries were represented by 
940 delegates. Three languages were 
in daily use—Portuguese, Spanish, and 
English. The choir represented the 
mixed’ races of South America, India, 
Africa, Central and South Europe. 
There is also a growing Japanese Colony 
in Brazil which still keeps its doors open 
for emigrants, though it insists on some 
strict regulations as to health and 
character. 

It is sometimes said that the Sunday 
School has had its day. On the con¬ 
trary, taking the world as a whole, it 
was never stronger. Returns from over 
100 countries show that 35,500,000 
teachers and scholars are included in this 
simple system of Christian education : 
the open book and the living teacher. 

What a growth since Robert Raikes 
started his first Sunday School in a 
workman’s cottage in Gloucester 150 
years ago! This constitutes by far the 
largest voluntary Protestant agency yet 
in existence. It is rapidly making its 
way into fresh countries and such 
widely varying lands as Yugo-Slavia 
and Madagascar, Rumania, Spain, 
and Portugal. Persia and Siam have 
lately formed National Sunday School 
Associations and have been linked on to 
this World Movement. 

Sir Harold Mackintosh was re-elected 
President, and the next Convention 
fixed for 1936 in Scandinavia. 

A boy whose left leg was in contact 
with a live railway-line near Morden 
Halt was kicked to. safety by another 
boy wearing rubber boots. 


STOP THIS CRUELTY 
An Ugly Story From Beautiful 
Devon 

This is an enlightened country, so we 
like to think. 

We led the way in abolishing slavery, 
and public opinion will not tolerate the 
ill-treatment of horses and other animals. 

Yet the cruelty of stag-hunting is 
winked at in Devon and Somerset by the 
kind of people who usually would not 
hurt a fly. 

A Lynton reader sends us a horrible 
illustration of this kind of barbarism 
which defiled the loveliness of Paters- 
meet Valley a few weeks ago. 

Exhausted by a desperate chase all 
the way from Porlock, and followed 
closely by hounds as frenzied as wolves, 
a beautiful stag leaped down the steep 
incline into the River Lyn, breaking a 
leg as it fell 

Almost immediately the pack was 
upon it, tearing and gnawing the poor 
thing, all oblivious of the shouts of 
holiday-makers, who threw missiles to 
try to distract their attention in order 
to let the stag escape. 

How long is the rising wave of in¬ 
dignation against this barbarism to be 
held back by our law-makers ? 

THE MINER’S GLASS 
And a Very Good One Too 

The miners of Nottingham and Derby¬ 
shire are drinking 8000 bottles a week. 
Happily they are bottles of milk. 

Colliers have discovered that the best 
thing they can do is to take a glass of 
milk as they come out of the mines, and 
milk clubs have been formed. 

Doctors have long told mothers that 
raw milk is the best body-builder, and 
now big men are asking why ' they 
should not have the same good stuff as 
small boys. Fatigue pulls down, and 
milk builds up. 

The miner’s glass of milk is one of the 
wisest new habits formed in our time. 


FEAR KILLS 100 PEOPLE 
A Snake on a Boat 

Without either biting or coiling its 
1 folds round one of them a snake has 
caused the deaths of about 100 people 
near Kolhapur. 

A ferry boat with 120 people aboard 
was crossing the river when it bumped 
against a floating tree trunk. There 
was a snake on one of the branches, and 
it fell down into the ferry boat. At 
once all the terrified passengers rushed 
to the other side of the boat, so that it 
turned over, and everyone was thrown 
into the stream. 

Only the eight boatmen and two or 
three passengers could swim. Most of 
the passengers perished. 

It was fear that killed them. 


UNDERGROUND TOWN AT 
MARBLE ARCH 

Piccadilly Circus Tube Station has a 
rival. At Marble Arch a fine new under¬ 
ground station has just been opened. 

It cost £200,000 and took a year and 
nine months to build. The old lifts have 
vanished and a 70-feet-high escalator 
has been installed. It is good to know 
that the automatic ticket machines are 
of British make. They are of the bunch- 
hopper type. This means that the 
amount of pennies and halfpennies 
needed for buying a ticket can be 
thrown into the slot all in a bunch. 

The station, which is round-shaped 
with underground shops, supplies a 
much-needed s bway for the busy cross¬ 
roads at this.point. There are passage¬ 
ways to Park Lane, Hyde Park, and an 
entrance from Oxford Street. 


NOT AT HOME 

Someone writing from France says 
that in a seaside place there, where a 
good many people had succumbed 
to the heat in the recent heat wave, 
some of the shops closed because of its 
severity, and on one there was the 
notice “ Staff gone bathing.” 


TRAINS ACROSS THE 
DESERT 

The Pipe-Line and a Railway 

•The C.N. has told in the past of the 
great pipe-line which is to bring oil 
from the Mosul oilfields to Haifa on the 
Mediterranean coast. 

Work has already begun on the 
sections from Kirkuk to Baiji on the 
Tigris and from Baiji to Haditha on the 
Euphrates, and roads are being prepared 
for the transport of the sections of pipe. 

On leaving Haditha the pipe-line will 
cross the Syrian Desert by way of Rutbah 
and will cross Palestine near the Dead Sea 
to end at Haifa. Another branch of the 
pipe-line will be built by the French and 
will reach the coast at Tripoli in Syria. 

There is now a proposal to construct 
a railway from Haifa to Bagdad follow¬ 
ing the course of the pipe-line for the 
greater part of its length. There are air 
services and motor-transport available 
between the Mediterranean and Bagdad, 
but it is felt that a railway would greatly 
help the transport of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts from the Middle East to Europe, 
and would also be much used by passen¬ 
gers travelling between East and West. 

It is by no means certain that the 
railway will be built, for it is as yet only 
at the discussion stage, and the enter¬ 
prise would be very costly. It is said 
that if it is not built soon it may never 
be built at all. See World Mat> 


ON THE OPEN ROAD 

I have just returned from a motoring 
tour in the South of England, and what 
I saw on the roads in various parts of the 
country shocked me beyond measure. 

It was a common sight to see streams 
of cars speeding along one behind the 
other, the drivers apparently seized with 
a mania for overtaking and passing 
everything in front of them. I have also 
seen many cars stop outside public- 
houses for "the occupants to obt ain drink, 
and I am afraid many motorists on the 
country roads are sodden with drink. 

Stipendiary Magistrate of Merthyr 
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The Killing of Our People 

We have many times called attention to one 
of the most astonishing facts about modem 
traffic. It is this : 

Our railways, which are fenced in at 
enormous cost and guarded day by day 
because they are supposed to be dan¬ 
gerous, are the world's safest highways. 

Our open roads, free for any child 
to wander in, have become the most 
dangerous highways in the country. 

It is now the roads that should be 
fenced and not the railways. 

T et us look into this matter. 
■ Li So safe have the carefully- 
fenced railways become that the 
number of train passengers or 
careless pedestrians killed in a 
year is negligible in relation to 
our enormous population. Last 
year the number of railway pas¬ 
sengers killed was only 76. To 
this must be added the saddening 
fact that 241 railway servants 
lost their lives, making 317 rail¬ 
way deaths in a year. 

If on the day these words 
were published there unfortu¬ 
nately happened a collision in 
which five people were killed and 
fifteen injured, the whole of the 
Press would come out with big 
headlines, yet last year 6685 
persons were killed and 202,147 
injured on our roads. Thus, 
while the railways, in transport¬ 
ing hundreds of millions of pas¬ 
sengers, killed 317 of them, the 
road vehicles, transporting fewer 
passengers, killed nearly 7000. 

Why, as we have asked before, 
do the newspapers think a rail¬ 
way accident serious while they 
pass with little notice the daily 
disasters of the roads ? In about 
two weeks there are killed on 
the roads as many people as the 
railways kill in a year. 

We venture to plead for the 
fuller reporting of motor acci¬ 
dents, for something is needed 
to make people realise what is 
going on. Realisation must pre¬ 
cede action in the matter. It is 
a very old and true saying that 
what the eye does not see the 
heart does not grieve for. It is 
not that people are callous and 
insensible, but that it is not 
brought home to their minds 
that never a day passes without 
lives being lost and homes broken 
up by road accidents. 

Let us not forget that in a 
large proportion of cases road 
fatality means disaster to some 
happy home ; sometimes the 
loss of the breadwinner ; some¬ 
times young children robbed of 
a mother ; sometimes fine lives 
cut off'in their spring. If a book 
were made of the true stories of 
the 6685 killed and the 202,147 
injured of last year it would be 
a very bitter document, which 
might even move Members of 
Parliament to forget that they 
are motorists and to remember 
that they have grave responsi¬ 
bilities in this matter of the 
killing-of our people. 


Wisdom and Prosperity 

^/Iien will the world recover its 
trade ? somebody asks. We 
think it will be when the world comes 
to its senses. 

The world has put itself in the 
position of a man who hates, his 
neighbour and expects his neighbour 
to love him. It is like a farmer who 
refuses to buy the butcher’s meat but 
expects the butcher to buy his eggs. It 
is like an unjust creditor who would 
cripple for ever the man who cannot 
pay his debts. It is like a bankrupt 
who wears himself out to build a high 
wall against his neighbour. 

We shall all be busy again when we 
cease being foolish, for wisdom and 
prosperity live together. 

© 

The Sights of the Countryside 

Jt is wonderful what you see in a 
little run in our beautiful English 
Countryside. 

In an hour the other day in far-away 
country lanes we saw a barn which has 
been supplying electricity to a church 
and a village for 30 years, long before 
the Electricity Commissioners thought 
of doing it. We saw one of the loveliest 
painted windows in England. We saw 
a bird patiently trying to break a 
snail’s house to pieces by dropping it 
on a stone. And we saw John Gals¬ 
worthy sitting in his garden looking 
out on the England that is so proud 
of him. 

© 

Gentlemen of the Road 

w? are not all road-hogs. The other 
day a motor-cyclist in Lausanne 
left his cycle for a few minutes at the 
side of the street. 

When he returned he found his 
machine badly damaged. 

A policeman who was standing by 
the cycle handed to him the visiting 
card of a university professor who had 
been responsible for the accident. 

A note on the card begged the owner 
of the cycle to have it repaired and to 
send him the bill. 

This was done and the bill was 
promptly settled with the professor’s 
ample apologies. 

© 

The Shadow 

'J’hat is a charming poem of a 
Shadow by R.L.S. : 

I have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me. 

And that is a charming old story 
told of a little girl who had a big sister. 
Now and again the big sister was 
rather too much of a big sister, the 
little one thought. 

One day the two were walking in 
the broiling sun on a road without 
shade. Said the big sister, “ Why not 
walk in my shadow, dear ? ” 

" Thank you,” said the little one 
sedately, “ I have a shadow of my own.” 
© 

Anywhere as long as it is forward. 

David Livingstone 


Beginning Young 

tiny friend of Our Town Girl 
was returning with his parents 
and nurse from a picnic one day. 

About half-way home his mother 
noticed that he had been hugging 
something to himself since they 
started, and was still holding it tight 
in his small fist. When his mother 
asked what he was carrying, to her 
surprise he answered that he " didn’t 
want to be a Yitter Yout.” 

For the first moment his mother was 
puzzled at the expression, but Nurse 
explained. She had been reading him 
the C.N. about the Litter Louts, and 
what he was hugging was a paper bag ! 
© 

Tip-Cat 

r J ’here is nothing like a home-made cake, 
says a writer. Except another 
home-made cake. 

0 

'J'he horse still has its place in the world. 
A stable one ? 

□ 

A.LL the best men are optimists, we are 
told. And think everything is for 
the best. 

0 

JEccf.ntric people like to gather to¬ 
gether. In odd groups. 

0 

A well-known golfer is said to swing 
his club as if it were a pendulum. 

Playing clock 
golf, no doubt. 
0 

A. lady protests 
that Barking 
people do not 
talk Cockney. 
No; they’re 
Barking. 

0 

]\Jost modern 
orchestras 
can play any¬ 
thing you like. 
And a great deal 
you don’t. 

0 

A. LADYCom- 

plains that 
the modern house is not private enough. 
It must certainly be looked into. 

0 

(Jhange is not always good for children. 
They should only spend their time. 
0 

A man complains that dry rot has 
destroyed the floor of his new 
bungalow. Now he is in a hole. 

□ 

guiLDiNG an airship is intricate work. 

Yet one would think there was 
nothing in it. 

0 ‘ 

goME women like to try' on every hat 
in a hat shop. Shopping must go 
to their head. 

0 

Harvests come but once a year. So 
we gather. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
gERLiN motorists who use their hoot¬ 
ers unnecessarily are to be fined. 
gTEPHEN Jennings, a Cornishman, has 
worked on the land for 83 years. 

• JUST AN IDEA 
The more people improve in them¬ 
selves the more they live in unity together. 


The Evening Visitor 

By Our Town Girl 

YY/hen walking through the 
vv sunlit day 

Conies this bold thought to me : 
Now surely will I learn the lore 
Of self-sufficiency. 

guT when I draw my curtains 
close, 

From my accustomed seat 
I see one whom I know (how 
well ! ) 

Creep in on soundless feet. 

H er name is Loneliness ; she 
comes 

To overthrow again 
My none-too-sure philosophy 
With mocking, dour disdain. 

Qo ! Go ! I cry, but still she 
stays 

Until from out my shelf 
I take some book and, lost in it, 
Thus go away myself 1 
© 

The Threepenny Lunch 

From a Correspondent 

YY7e were having our midday meal 
with a young German student the 
other day at a hospitable Scottish table. 

There was the most marvellous 
chicken broth, such as is only produced 
in the North, roast duck, peas, coffee, 
junket, and cream. The German boy 
smiled as we purred approval of the 
thin crisp oatcakes that came in with 
cheese. “ It is all particularly wonder¬ 
ful to me,” he said. “ You see, in 
Germany for a year I have only had 
threepence a day to spend on my 
lunch, and I could never get a meal in 
the very least like this.” 

“ But you managed ? ” 

“ I managed, and shall manage when I 
get back also, ” was the sturdy rej oinder. 
© 

C.N. Philosophies 

Hospitality 

OSPITALITY is a receptive quality 
opened to receive and to give. 
The idea appeals to everybody because 
everybody, however poor or timid or 
busy, has more or less experienced it. 

Hospitality is one of the most direct 
opportunities of helping and being 
helped. It is an intercourse of ideas, 
an exchange of interests. It is a 
channel for renewal, a means of getting 
acquainted with our fellows, a way of 
eliminating errors caused by ignorance 
of each other; it is a step to the 
complete destruction of frontiers. 

Mankind has been aware of the 
importance of hospitality ever since 
the beginning o£ the world. Ancient 
peoples made a sacred duty of it; the 
Barbarians regarded it as a privilege ; 
it became first a civil law with the 
Romans, then a moral obligation. 

Nowadays we know that hospitality 
is not only an enjoyment of the highest 
rank, or a prerogative of education, 
but that it is more and more a useful 
quality to be developed as a contribu¬ 
tion to the understanding and bringing 
together of individuals and nations. 

# 

What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? Jesus 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



What was left for 
the boy who took 
after Father 
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THE MOTHERLAND 
AND HER CHILDREN 

WHAT THE OTTAWA 
AGREEMENTS MEAN 

Our Gates To Be Wide Open 
For Imperial Trade 

EMPIRE GATES A LITTLE 
OPEN FOR US 

We are now able to consider carefully 
what it is that has been agreed upon at 
Ottawa, where it was hoped that 
something would be done to help 
British Empire Free Trade. 

The first thing to note is that the 
Mother Country agrees to continue to 
admit Imperial goods free, of duty. Our 
gates are open wide to all the Dominions, 
which close their gates to us, or open 
them ever so little. 

The Mother Country has agreed to 
impose new taxes on certain foreign 
imports for the special purpose of giving 
a tariff preference to Imperial goods. 
The chief of these new taxes are : 

Wheat: 2s a quarter 

Butter: 15 s a hundredweight 

Cheese: 15 per cent on value 

Apples and pears, raw: 4 s 6d a cwt 

Copper: 2d a pound 

Eggs : is to Is 9d a 100 

Various duties on canned fruits, condensed 
milk, oranges, grapes 

A Safeguarding Clause 

These new duties, to be specially 
levied on foreign produce, have to be 
sanctioned by Parliament. They con¬ 
stitute a further departure from Free 
Trade, and this departure is made 
specially to help the Colonial producers. 

The Government has made a condi¬ 
tion about the duties on foreign grain, 
copper, lead, and zinc that they are 
only to be enacted if the Dominion 
producers offer in our markets goods 
not above world price. 

This is obviously to prevent the 
exploitation of the British cqnsumer. 
Thus, if Colonial producers of copper 
ask more for their metal than the world 
price, the preference is to cease. We 
do not know how this safeguard is to be 
worked, or if it can be made to work, 
but the intention is clear. 

No Tax on Meat 

The National Government, it is 
important to note, has retained the 
power to negotiate for the reduction of 
foreign tariffs save in respect of a few 
things. It binds itself not to reduce 
the io per cent duty on foreign imports 
of leather, tallow, canned meat, asbestos, 
zinc, lead, barley, wheat flour, and a few 
other things. 

This, however, leaves intact the 
Mother Country’s right to negotiate 
with foreign countries over the greater 
part of our imports, and over all our 
imports in so far as the additional 
duties of April 26 are concerned. 
That, apparently, is how the agreements 
are to be read. 

As to meat, no tax is to be levied 
to help Colonial producers, but there is 
to be a system of regulation of imports 
by quantity. It was obviously impossible 
for our Government to tax the meat of 
our people. , 

To Prevent Dumping 

On the demand of the Canadian 
Government, which asked that we 
should cease to trade with Russia, the 
Government has agreed to take any 
action which may be necessary to pre¬ 
vent the preferences from being frus¬ 
trated by foreign dumping. 

Now we come to what the Dominion 
Governments grant in return for the 
Mother Country’s Free Trade. 

Canada agrees to amend her tariff 
policy so as to give British manu¬ 
facturers reasonable opportunity to 
compete in the Dominion market. A 
schedule of 220 items has been pre¬ 
pared to carry out this policy, and better 
terms are to be given to British textiles 


A t last we know the Punch and Judy 
Ti man’s name. It is Dick Songhurst. 

We should never have known it, 
though often we have wondered, except 
for something that happened at Lowes¬ 
toft. Just as the striped curtains of the 
stage, where Punch and Judy appear, 
were beginning to shake in their old 
mysterious way there was a cry from 
the beach that a little child was 
drowning. 

Punch and Judy vanished, but from 
behind their stage the man we never 
see, and only hear, dashed out. 

Never stopping even to throw off his 
coat, he rushed down the beach into 
the sea, and brought back with him 
Eva Wright, aged seven. Then, while 


Continued from the previous column 
and iron and steel. The Canadian 
Government also agrees to remove at 
the earliest possible moment the vexa¬ 
tious special charges now levied on 
British goods. 

Newfoundland promises a general 
revision of Customs taxes in our favour, 
and we promise special duties on foreign 
cod liver oil and salmon. Australia is to 
increase preferences over a considerable 
range of British productions. New 
Zealand has promised to revise her 
duties favourably. South Africa is to 
increase the preference on machinery 
and to grant new preferences on British 
manufactures. India has promised a 
10 per cent preference on a considerable 
number of articles. We have promised 
to promote the greater use of Indian 
cotton by Lancashire, while conceding 
to India general Free Trade treatment. 

Thus the agreements resolve them¬ 
selves into a very complicated system of 


her friends and relations took her home 
to dry, the Punch and Judy man went 
back to his booth. 

Punch and Judy and dog Toby re¬ 
sumed their parts as if nothing had 
happened. The voice of the man we 
never see was heard again in its various 
keys. The rescuer of little Eva was just 
going on with his daily job of being 
several age-old characters. 

Dick Songhurst. That is his name. 
We never see a Punch and Judy show 
without stopping to see it. No grown-up 
can resist it. But now, whenever we 
see one again, we shall wonder if Dick 
Songhurst is inside. 

Dick Songhurst—it is a pleasant and 
likeable name. Bless his manly heart ! 


Give and Take. It is too early yet to 
say how the agreements will work, but 
it is clear that the National Govern¬ 
ment has done its utmost to prevent 
Colonial preference from injuring our 
foreign trade. 

It is impossible, however, not to 
regret that the Ottawa Conference has 
not produced a substantial measure of 
Imperial Free Trade. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out, the Mother 
Country gives Free Trade to the Empire, 
and the Dominions do not reciprocate. 
All they do is to make marginal differ¬ 
ences in their protective duties. 

We must not disguise from ourselves 
that after the Ottawa Conference the 
Dominions remain Protectionist States, 
levying a wide range of heavy duties 
on the productions of a Mother Country 
who admits their produce free of duty 
and taxes herself on their behalf. It 
is one-sided Free Trade with the Empire, 
as it is with the rest of the world. 


THE DAY THAT IS 
COMING TOMORROW 

THE ENGINEER’S WORLD 

What It Will Be Like When 
We Do What We Can Do 

WHAT SCIENCE IS READY 
FOR NOW 

An engineer making a world fit for 
engineers to live in looks back as well as 
forward. 

Professor Miles Walker took the 
British Association section of Engineer¬ 
ing back to the days when electric 
broughams were seen in London. They 
were soon run off the streets by the oil 
explosion motor. 

But he looked forward to a day when 
they might come back. About the 
time when they flourished new electric 
storage batteries were designed to run 
them. Edison designed one. They were 
all too cumbrous. Enough to run a 
tramcar would have weighed a ton. 

The Storage Battery 

But electricity has run on its own 
lines a great way since that day. After 
the astonishing grid system carrying it 
at 132,000 volts all over the country 
has come a new method by which voltage 
of 180,000 volts of direct current can be 
transmitted. We are only at the begin¬ 
ning of realising what this will do for us. 

The storage battery is another story. 
The Drumm storage battery, now 
employed on the great Southern Rail¬ 
way in Ireland, is such an improvement 
on the old types that it has revived the 
hope that a method of storing electricity 
would be found to make the locomo¬ 
tive independent of a trolley line. 

We should have electric locomotives 
carrying this electric fuel with them. 
Instead of thousands of cars burning 
petrol, costing the country jfi8,ooo,ooo 
a year and polluting the air of our towns, 
we should have cars driven by home¬ 
generated electricity—poured into the 
storage battery by turning on a switch 
from the grid supply. 

The Smoke Nuisance 

Imagine hundreds of battery-charging 
stations, 20 miles apart on "the main 
roads, at which we could in a few sec¬ 
onds drop our partly-discharged battery 
and take on another to carry us 60 or 
80 miles more. 

When this is under way the engineers 
will have turned their attention to 
getting rid of the smoke and the waste 
which the production of smoke implies. 
It is a waste of the by-products of coal, 
a waste of fresh air, a waste of sunshine, 
and a waste of labour that might be 
applied to stopping desolation and loss. 

When the engineer’s world comes true 
all soft coal will be treated by a low- 
temperature carbonisation process to 
extract gas and oil from it. People will 
be prohibited from burning soft coal. 

The engineer’s world will use the 
waste heat of the power stations for 
agriculture. A big power station now 
wastes enough heat every day to warn) 
500 acres of greenhouses. 

Abolition of Waste 

Why not use it and Buy British 1 
Waste ! That is what is wrong with 
the world today from the engineer’s 
point of view. Yet all around us there 
are great things being done in sharpest 
contrast to this muddle and mess. 
Look, for example, at the Boy Scouts ; 
look at the new electrical. system 
supplying seven-horse power hours for 
a penny ; look at the aeroplanes, look 
at the wireless ; look at cotton fabrics ! 

Then look at what is left undone. 

The engineering professor’s last word 
was in praise of work, and he laid down 
this maxim for his new Utopia: 

To get over labour troubles, the hard 
work that has to be done should be given to 
all the young men and women irrespective 
of class. The greatest honour would go 
to those who did the most arduous tasks. 


THE FISHING NETS OF RYE 



Gathering the fish 

These pictures show how the fishermen ol Rye Bay catch mackerel in nets which are 
submerged at high tide. For the past ten years the fish have been scarce on this part of 
the Sussex coast, but now better catches are being made. 
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SCOTT’S LAST 
VERSES 

The Great Gentleman and 
the Old Bore 

STORY OF A MANUSCRIPT 
LOST IN THE LONG AGO 

" Why did you trouble about that 
old bore ? ” asked Anne Scott of her 
father one evening in 1832. 

"My dear,” replied the old, ill, and 
impoverished Sir -Walter, “ as I am 
good for nothing else now, I think” it 
as well to be good-natured.” 

The old bore was the Countess 
Wallendoff, a Russian lady who kept 
pestering Scott to write in her album. 
He told, her that his writing days 
were over, and this was only too true ; 
he had had a stroke of paralysis, and 
was a few months from his death. But 
one night he sat down and wrote some 
verses for the persistent lady. 

Several friends were spending the 
evening with the Scotts when he gave a 
piece of paper to his daughter, saying 
that . here was some verse for the 
Russian lady. 

Anne Scott said, " Why, she left 
Naples this morning and I don’t know 
her address . . , Mr Baillie, you can 
have them.” 

• The manuscript was' eagerly received 
by the Rt. Hon. Henry Baillie, M.P. 

A Good-Natured Act 

That was on April 14. On Septem¬ 
ber 21 the most famous novelist of his 
time was dead, and the world was soon 
in mourning for him. No more would 
his wonderful romances set the readers 
of Europe burning midnight oil, unable 
to go to sleep till they had seen the 
hero safe out of his perils. 

- Lockhart began his famous Life of 
Scott. Anne Scott told him of the last 
verses, and Lockhart tried to get 
them from Baillie, but he failed to get 
into touch with that gentleman, who 
was travelling in the East. 

At last, a hundred years after they 
were written, they have, been made 
public. ' Mrs Frank Russell, Baillie’s 
daughter,’ has produced the crabbed 
manuscript written becauseScottthought 
it as well to be good-natured. The 
verses are not poetry: it is pitiably 
clear that the great man’s brain had 
broken under the strain' of trying 
to pay off the immense debts incurred 
by the failure of a firm of publishers. 

Killed by a Debt 

, If he had been content to be a bank¬ 
rupt he might have lived longer ; but 
he set himself to earn ^130,000 in a few 
years to pay a debt, and it killed him. 
But if the verses are not poetry they 
have a historic interest because they 
are the last he wrote. It is believed that 
two days after he composed these lines 
he wrote the last words he could ever 
get his poor hands to write. There is 
an’entry in his diary for April 16, and 
then no more. 

It is typical of Scott that his last 
literary task- should . have - been a 
courteous reply to a woman who was 
an " old bore ” to others ; and. though 
they are not poetry, and we do not 
reproduce them, they stand as a'witness 
to the chivalry of one of the most heroic 
men of letters w ; ho ever lived. 


NARROWCASTING 

Broadcasting is an old word now. It 
is familiar to all. But narrowcasting 
is a newcomer to the world of wireless. 

It is a term which lias been applied, to 
the new method of sending the voice 
along a narrow beam of light. from an 
aeroplane. Only those having special 
apparatus, focussed on the beam, can 
receive the message, but - they in turn 
can amplify it and broadcast It any¬ 
where. It is a new wonder of the General 
Electric Company in the United States. 


JOHN STRYPE AND 
HIS LOST TOMBSTONE 

FOUND AGAIN 

Why John Grumbled When 
He Was Ninety 

THE LITTLE BITS AT THE END 

John Strype the historian is far too 
interesting a person to be forgotten, and 
it is good news that his tombstone has 
been found at last in Leyton Parish 
Church. 

It was set here when he died at 94, 
in 1737. He had been vicar of Leyton, 
which was then a charming little Essex 
village and now is part of greater 
London, for 68’ years, 

John planned his own memorial and 
wrote an inscription for it, and it was 
quite right that it should have been put 
in the chancel, for not only did he take 
great interest in the life and history of 
Leyton, but he built a new chancel 
himself in 1693. It cost him £ 90, a 
cheap chancel, even taking into account 
the difference in the value of money 
between then and now. 

A Proud Moment 

Not quite 100 years after John’s death 
the chancel was once more rebuilt, and 
it pleased the builders, perhaps for some 
convenience to the structure, to lay the 
new floor a foot above the old one, level 
with which John’s tombstone lay. 
Many delightful things were lost to view 
at that time, and as generations went 
by the people of Leyton woke up to 
their loss Some treasures were found, 
like that lovely brass portrait .of the 
Wood family which John had always 
admired, and particularly mentioned in 
his notes on Leyton when he edited 
Stow’s Survey of London. But nothing 
could be found of John’s tombstone. 

Once more this old church is in the 
hands of the rebuilders. And what 
should the masons find, digging in the 
foundations, but that earlier chancel 
floor and John’s tombstone, unhurt! 
It is a proud moment for Leyton parish, 
for John Strype is to them an old and 
familiar friend He belongs to Leyton. 

The Appendix-Monger 

To the world in general, and parti¬ 
cularly to students of history, Strype is 
particularly famous for his political and 
ecclesiastical history of England in the 
16th century. He wrote this curious 
and valuable work from documents, 
letters, charters, private papers which 
he had spent half a lifetime in collecting. 

He wrote a great deal more than that, 
of varying worth, and at 90 was grum¬ 
bling to his friends because his failing 
sight hampered him in his book on John 
Foxe and the martyrs. 

John may have been a born historian, 
but he was a muddled writer. His work 
is exasperating to a degree. He was 
always finding bits he should have put 
into this chapter or that,- and, instead 
of. rewriting the chapter, put the bits 
into an appendix at the end of. the book. 
Even in his own day he had the nick¬ 
name of Strype the. appendix-monger.' 

But his work still stands, an invalu¬ 
able monument to his industry and his 
undying interest in men and women and 
their affairs. - - 


A BABY DID IT 

He was only a baby, but when he 
wagged his tail he broke a boy’s leg. 

A Grimsby trawler the Girl Edith was 
trawling in the' North Sea the other day, 
and when the net was hauled on board 
the crew r found to their dismay that one 
of the fish was five feet long, and in a 
furious temper. It w T as. a bottle-nosed 
shark. 

. With one flip of its. tail it smashed the 
right leg ,of a lad of 17, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to ruin all nets and timbers 
within reach. For forty minutes the 
crew - fought their unwelcome visitor, 
and at last the skipper killed it with a 
belaying-pin. 


The carpenters 

OF ALABAMA 

A Sad Event and a Good 
Deed 

Large sections of Alabama, visited 
recently by a devastating tornado, have 
been rebuilt. 

Two little stories of the reconstruction 
period show us the qualities in human 
nature which suffering brings out. 

One man whose house was badly 
damaged sent for a carpenter to repair 
it. When he asked for an estimate 
of the cost of the work the carpenter 
said, "Nothing, sir; if you will pro¬ 
vide the material I .will do the work 
free.” The owner protested, knowing 
well that the carpenter had had no 
work for nearly a year ; but the man 
remained firm. 

“ We carpenters have talked it over,” 
he said. “ We have no money, we can 
give nothing to the relief fund ; but 
what we can give is our work to repair 
the damage.” That was his stand, and 
there was no moving him. 

A Negro’s Gratitude 

An old Negro couple living in the 
country near Clanton had their cabin 
completely destroyed by the terrific 
storm. They thought it miraculous 
enough that the Reel Cross should come 
to their aid and provide them with 
shelter and food in the emergency; 
but their home, they thought, was gone. 

The Red Cross, however, had no 
desire to see these self-respecting old 
people supported by the rates, and 
arranged to have their modest dwelling 
rebuilt and furnished in order that they 
might go on tilling their land as before. 
This was a miracle almost beyond 
belief. However, after they had spent 
a night in their new home, the old 
people began to believe that dreams 
could come true, and, in fact, that 
theirs had. 

Losing no time the next morning, 
the old man went to Clanton and made 
his will. He bequeathed all his pro¬ 
perty to the Red Cross, saying, " Ah 
owes all Ah has to them, and it’s the 
only way Ah can thank them.” 


PARTRIDGES TO THE 
RESCUE 

A New Friend Won For Birds 

A farmer in Alberta has a nice little 
story to tell of friendliness rewarded. 

When he was mowing one of his big 
fields he went unknowingly over a 
"partridge’s nest, and the mother bird 
was caught.in the machine. Mr Alfred 
has a tender heart for animals. He 
was dismayed to see the mother bird 
on the ground in pain and 20 eggs un¬ 
covered. Binding up the hurt wing he 
gently put. the little mother back. 

He found time to watch it, and saw 
to his great delight that the bird 
recovered and hatched out her enormous 
family. Perhaps the news of his kind¬ 
ness spread on the wings of the wind : 
more partridges chose his farm lands 
for. their home. 

He had cause to remember them the 
other day when he discovered his beet 
field in danger from an advancing horde 
of web worms. If the crop was to be 
saved the pest must be handled at 
once. As a first measure the farmer 
turned his turkeys into the field. 

To his astonishment he presently 
saw that a great flock of partridges 
(one of whom was the bird he had 
tended) had come down into the beet: 
they were getting rid of the worms 
as fast as they could eat. The turkeys 
alone could not have stayed the pest, 
and the farmer likes to think he owes 
his good beet crop largely to the help 
of the partridges. 

These birds are his friends for ever, 
he says; no gun shall be levelled 
against them while he lives. 


TWO YOUNG 
GORILLAS 

NEW ATTRACTION FOR 
ZOO VISITORS 

Old Favourites Who Drew 
Large Crowds of Admirers 

JOHN DANIEL AND HIS TAXI 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Once again the most interesting and 
man-like of all the apes, the gorilla, is 
represented at the Zoo. 

Two young specimens captured in the 
French Congo have arrived at the 
Gardens. They are a parr called Mole 
and Moina, and believed to be between 
six and seven years of age. They stand 
about four feet high and are strong and 
muscular. 

They are thickly covered with dark 
grey woolly fur, and are most attractive, 
with dark melancholy- eyes and very 
intelligent faces. ■ 

Knives and Forks 

These gorillas have been in captivity 
for two years and are tame and quite 
civilised. They have been taught to sit 
at table and eat with knives and forks, 
and so are completely reconciled to 
European food. They are devoted to 
one another, and spend a great deal of 
their time wrestling and playing together 
like mischievous children. 

As these apes are extremely.difficult 
to-keep in captivity, being delicate and 
disposed to mope, the’ Zoo.,has made 
special arrangements for their well¬ 
being. The small Lemur House has been 
put at their disposal, so that they have 
a home all to themselves. 

At first they were not at all sure if 
they liked their new surroundings. They 
appeared to be completely bewildered 
and their sad eyes gazed round and 
round as if in search of familiar faces. 
They do not understand English, and 
were evidently troubled by the sound 
of a strange tongue. 

This’is the first time that the Zco has 
ever exhibited-a pair of gorillas; and 
only twice in the last twenty.years has 
one of these apes .been seen in the 
menagerie. 

John Daniel’s Cup of Tea 

These other gorillas were both famous 
animals, biit neither was the property of 
the Zoo. The first was a remarkable 
animal called John Daniel, who lodged in 
the Gardens, for some weeks before leav¬ 
ing for America. The second, known as 
John Daniel the Second, did not even live 
at the Zoo, but every afternoon during 
the summer of 1926 he spent a few hours 
in an outdoor den of the Lion House. 

Each day, accompanied by his .own 
personal attendant, John Daniel arrived 
at the Zoo in a taxi, departing at sunset 
in the same fashion. 

Never was he left alone. His attendant 
remained with him in the den, and large 
crowds would collect to watch the ape 
sit down to tea with the man, to see him 
smoke a cigarette and play games. 

This gorilla was completely civilised, 
for he was accustomed to sleeping in a 
bed between sheets, to sitting at table 
for all his meals, and behaving generally 
like a human being.” , 

Mok and Moina. are pretty-sure to 
become equally popular, and to make a 
name for themselves as famous menagerie 
characters. Picture oh page 3 


THE NATURALIST’S 
GOLF BALLS 

A naturalist who loses many balls at 
golf has hit on a very ingenious means 
of finding them. 

He impregnates the balls with a 
chemical which he has .found by experi¬ 
ment to be much .beloved by insects and 
moths. At the end of a game he looks 
for the cloud of moths or butterflies, 
which have been attracted by the 
enticing smell, and finds his balls. But 
what will he do when the winter comes ? 
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New Arras Belfry • 


The Childre?i s Newspaper c 

Snow in Australia • Sheep at a Dew Pond 



New Belfry For Arras—This beautiful new belfry 
given by Newcastle to Arras replaces the one 
destroyed in the war. See page 12. 



Winter Sports in Australia—We do not think of Australia as a land of 
winter sports, but here is a picture of ski-ers on the snow-clad slopes 
of the Mount Buffalo National Park in Victoria. 



Old Gateway Goes—The gate of the West India 
Import Dock, London, is being demolished. It 
was built in 1802, and the ship is of that period. 



On Salisbury Plain One of the flocks of sheep that graze on Salisbury Plain is here seen at a dew pond near Imber. The dew ponds found in Southern England 

have been in use since prehistoric times, and are largely replenished by mist or dew. 



Where Old Tennis Balls Go—Mr Johnson of the Universities Settlement in East London 
has been collecting old tennis balls for twenty years. He aives them to poor children. 



Young Pilots—Boys and girls on holiday at Margate can enjoy the experience of 
piloting themselves in real motor-boats at an amusement park. 
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Making Traffic Easier 

VITAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN TRANSPORT 

What Is Being Done On 
Our Canals and Railways 

HINTS FROM AN ENGINEER’S NOTEBOOK 

An engineer friend of the C.N. who has spent many years in making it easier for people 
to travel has been jotting down some facts about the development of the great transport 
problem. We are all affected by the changes going on around us in road, rail, and water 
transport, and here we hand on to our readers some extracts from our friend’s pages. 


BIRDS TO THE 
RESCUE 

Checking the Ravages 
of the Grass Grub 

GREAT EFFORTS TO SAVE NEW 
ZEALAND’S PASTURES 

There is a nasty little grub in New 
Zealand which farmers call the grass 
grub because it burrows under the turf 
and destroys the grass. 

How to get rid of this pest is a prob¬ 
lem that has been worrying the farmers. 
In one district there is a stretch of flat 
land five miles long by a mile wide where 
the farmers have been practically ruined 
because the grass grub has turned their 
green pastures into fields of dry earth. 

It is said that the grub has spread in 
this alarming fashion because there are 
not enough birds to keep the devastat¬ 
ing grub in check. 

On July 1 the Governor-General,,Lord 
Bledisloe, was taken to inspect this un¬ 
fortunate district. His Excellency knows 
all about farming, for he has large estates 
in the West of England. 

A Result of Bird-nesting 

A farmer told him that there had been 
no trouble with the grub when starlings 
were plentiful in the district, and he 
thought that the Government should 
not allow birds to be destroyed or their 
eggs to be collected by children. 

“ Yes, it is a splendid thing to keep 
the balance of Nature,”' replied Lord 
Bledisloe ; " once this is upset there 

is bound to be trouble.” 

The farmer added that the school- 
children of the district had been offered 
prizes for the best collection of birds’ 
eggs by people who thought that there 
were too manj' birds. 

" It ought to be stopped,” declared 
his Excellency. 

Next day Lord Bledisloe visited a big 
school and spoke to hundreds of child¬ 
ren. He took the opportunity to urge 
them not to go bird-nesting, so that the 
birds could increase in numbers and 
check the spread of the grass grub. 

BAD USE FOR A GOOD 
PIGEON 

The Thief’s Partner 

A dove is the symbol of love and 
peace and innocence, and a pigeon is 
very like a dove. It comes as a shock 
to learn that a certain German pigeon 
has joined a gang of criminals. 

There lives in Cologne a gentleman 
with a valuable collection of coins. One 
night they were stolen. He was in 
despair. No insurance money could 
compensate him for the loss of rare 
coins sought patiently throughout a 
lifetime. Each was loved like a friend ; 
each had a history, a pleasant tale of 
treasure-seeking and bargaining. 

The telephone bell rang. A man 
wished to speak to the collector. “ You 
can have your collection back in instal¬ 
ments,” said a voice, “ if you are willing 
to pay r in advance.” 

He was more than willing : he was 
eager. 

A carrier-pigeon would be sent, said 
the thief, and the collector must put 
two 100-mark notes in a small bag tied 
to its leg, then part of the collection 
would return. 

In due course the pigeon was delivered 
and the collector soon set it free with 
the money. Afterwards a taximan 
drove up with a parcel containing part 
of the collection. 

This happened three times more. The 
thief was clever in finding fresh ways of 
getting guileless people to deliver the 
pigeon and return the coins. 

Now the collector is happy again. 
He has his beloved coins back. But the 
police are very angry. They would 
have liked to follow the pigeon with an 
aeroplane. 


T hrough the ages the horse has been 
a useful and usually a reliable 
animal; but today the horse-drawn vehi¬ 
cle is being replaced by the mechanical, 
self-propelled, self-contained motor-car. 

This is not surprising when we re¬ 
member that a horse and cart travels at 
three miles an hour with a load of three- 
quarters of a ton,” and a slow motor goes 
nine miles an hour with a load of three 
tons. It is, therefore, evident that four 
times the load at three times the speed 
equals a relative efficiency 12 times 
greater in the motor than the horse. 
Under such ideal conditions of full loads 
and full speed one motor could displace 
12 horses. 

Signals on the Roads 

Today the race between efficiency and 
motor-vehicle sufficiency continues un¬ 
abated, and dangerous overcrowding 
has resulted. With 2,200,000 mechanic¬ 
ally-propelled vehicles on the roads the 
Government has classified 25,805 miles 
of the more important of our roads as 
Class 1, and 15,805 miles as Class 2 ; and 
these have been indicated to motorists 
by identification plates A or B fixed to 
lamp standards or other posts. 

It is certain that traffic control on the 
roads must develop until a system 
approximating to railway signalling has 
been evolved to ensure the safety of all 
who travel on wheels and for the protec¬ 
tion of the pedestrian. Failure to regu¬ 
late the traffic would mean more and 
wider roads. 

In London the traffic problem has 
always been acute. In 1662 John Evelyn 
was elected “ one of the Commissioners 
for reforming the buildings, ways, street 
incumbrances, and regulating the hack¬ 
ney coaches in the City of London.” 
But to Thomas Mace, Clerk of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, honour is due as the 
first man to propound a traffic rule. In 
1675 he published a pamphlet which 
recommended, among many other high¬ 
way matters, that all vehicles coming to 
the City of London, or leaving it, should 
“ keep the Right-hand Tract.” 

A Real Step Toward Safety 

The Road Traffic Act of 1930 is the 
first really comprehensive measure for 
the regulation of motor-vehicles since 
the infancy of the motor-car, and is a 
great legislative milestone, consolidating 
and bringing up to date the road traffic. 
It affects not only traders, industrialists, 
agriculturists, and all owners of motor- 
vehicles, but the whole community. 

One need not be unduly imaginative 
to say that the Act is synonymous with 
“ Safety ” for all users of the road. 

Another factor making for general 
safety is Traffic Control by Automatic 
Light Signals. 

The crossing of rivers is another 
problem of today, and the Waterloo 
Bridge question has brought it pro¬ 
minently before all dwellers in London. 

But there is another way of reaching 
the other side of a waterway, and this 
has been solved in Liverpool by a re¬ 
markable feat of engineering, the new 
Mersey Tunnel. 

This road tunnel is on a much larger 
scale than the Mersey railway tunnel, 
which was opened in 1886. The main 
section of the new tunnel is just over two 
miles long, comprising a circular tunnel 
44 feet in diameter. The roadway will 
suffice for two rows of vehicles in each 
direction, while there is space beneath 
for two lines of electric railway, if and 
when required. Over 75,000 tons of 
cast-iron lining have been used, and 


about the same weight of explosives, 
while the material excavated will have 
exceeded one and a quarter million tons. 

Construction of the two pilot tunnels 
was begun from both sides in March, 
1926, and the headings met in April, 
1928. The surveys proved so accurate 
that the levels were found to be only 
half an inch different. 

The cost of the construction of this 
tunnel is expected to exceed £5, 000,000. 

Reviving Our Canals 

The modernisation of our Waterways 
is doing much to stimulate industry by 
providing factory-to-ship transport. In 
this direction a remarkable industrial 
development is taking place around 
London following the beginning of the 
£1,000,000 scheme for making the 
Grand Union Canal suitable along all its 
length, from the Thames to the Midlands, 
for modern large-capacity, motor-driven 
barges. Already numerous factories, 
warehouses, and other depots have been 
erected at enormous cost on the banks 
of the Grand Union Canal near London, 
and many other sites have been reserved 
for the erection of similar structures. 

Several public authorities at the 
London end are helping development by 
preparing schemes for proper drainage 
and sewerage. From Napton in War¬ 
wickshire to Birmingham works are in 
progress which will open up further sites 
for factories, with self-contained docks. 

Parliamentary sanction for the pur¬ 
chase of three more canals has been 
sought by the company. These canals, 
which are all at the northern end of the 
Grand Union system, are the Leicester 
Navigation, the Loughborough Naviga¬ 
tion, and the Erewash Canal. Their 
acquisition will add nearly 40 miles to 
the 240 already under the control of the 
company, and eventually make possible 
the passage from London to the Trent of 
motor-barges considerably larger than 
those now in use. 

The vast scheme of electrification pro¬ 
posed by the Weir Committee, sponsored 
by the proposals of the Government, has 
resulted in rapid strides being made in 
the electrification of our railways. 

The railway system of today has many 
disadvantages, for instance: 

Its unadaptability to temporary or seasonal 
route extensions ; 

The complexity of its signalling systems ; 

The cumbersome nature of its system of 
shunting and marshalling traffic; and the 
fact that the railway tracks are not in con¬ 
tinued use all day. 

Still it must be admitted that the 
directness and arterial nature of its 
routes, which run in all directions 
sthrough the very heart of the country 
tands much in its favour. 

A Future Use For Railroads 

There is much to- be said in favour of 
converting our railways into a road-rail 
system—that is, first-class motor-roads 
capable of carrying the heaviest traffic. 
These new roads would be interlinked at 
all possible points with the present road 
system, and serve as a network of great 
arterial roads running through the heart 
of this country, providing the most 
direct routes, and being traversable by 
rail and road vehicles in common. 

By such a means it would be possible 
to travel without a break from any 
point on the road system via its railway 
system to any destination on the roads. 

Here is a problem that might be 
tackled by the coordination of the high¬ 
way and railway engineer with beneficial 
results to both and to all of us. 


A CLUMSY WAY 
OF GOVERNING 

International Tangier 

WHERE CHRISTIAN, JEW, 
AND MOSLEM CAN AGREE 

The vexed question of Morocco was 
settled by making it for the most part 
a French Protectorate, Spain having a 
special sphere of influence at the 
northern extremity. 

This led to the raising of the difficult 
question of Tangier, opposite Gibraltar. 
In its turn the Tangier question was 
settled by making it international. 

So a neutral Tangier was established 
in 1923, the port, town, and a small 
surrounding zone being placed under 
the joint administration of England, 
France, Italy, and Spain: Also, it has a 
Parliament, whose members are drawn 
from people of eight races and of three 
religions. 

This international control is very 
clumsy and costly. The zone is not 
an economic unit, and it is cut off from 
its proper and natural connection with 
Morocco as a whole. 

Good Deed By Scouts 

In a letter from Tangier Mr Walter 
B. Harris, while dwelling on Tangier’s 
many difficulties, lays stress on the 
goodwill that exists among the people. 
The population includes some 40,000 
Moslems, 10,000 Moroccan Jews, and 
some 12,000 Christians of many nations. 
This very mixed community lives in 
peace and concord, and the relations of 
Christian, Jew, and' Moslem are ex¬ 
cellent. “ Each may lead his separate 
existence, and each may pray in his 
own manner; but all meet happily on 
the common ground of mutual friend¬ 
ship, cooperation, and sympathy.” 

An interesting episode shows what 
good feeling prevails. At the celebra¬ 
tion of the Prophet’s birthday by the 
Moslems the procession was led by the 
excellent band of the Jewish Boy Scouts, 
who received an ovation. It is also 
said that the charities of each of the 
three faiths are supported by the whole 
community. 

Surely advantage might be taken of 
this good feeling to give Tangier a better 
administration and a better chance to 
reap the advantage of its great natural 
facilities. 


BATTLE OF THE ROPES 
Sisal v Manila 

Sisal or Manila ? that is the question. 

Which of these two kinds of hemp 
makes the better rope for service at sea 
has been put to the test. Sailors have 
said that Manila hemp withstands the 
action of sea-water better than Sisal 
hemp, and as Sisal hemp can be grown 
in the British Empire and Manila hemp 
cannot, scientists of the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute decided to find out for themselves 
the truth of the matter. 

They have just made known some of 
the results of their experiments, which 
have extended over six years, and at 
the same time they have solved a little 
problem which must have puzzled many 
visitors to Southend, 

At the end of Southend pier could be 
seen five crates which would disappear 
below the water as the tide came up. 
These crates contained rope. Twice a 
day the rope was soaked by sea-water 
and twice a day the winds were able to 
dry it, and periodically scientists came 
to see it. Sometimes the ropes were left 
for only two months and sometimes for 
four, six, or even nine months before 
they were taken out of the crates and 
subjected to terrific pulls to see what 
strength was needed to break them. 

The experiments are being continued, 
but it is pleasing to know that so far Sisal 
has proved to be the equal of Manila. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF 
THE MOON 

NEXT WEEK’S SPECTACLE 

Curious Effect of the Shadow 
of the Earth 

WHAT THE COLOUR WILL MEAN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The Moon is to entertain us on Wed¬ 
nesday evening by passing into the 
shadow of the Earth. 

The result will be the almost entire 
obliteration of our satellite. We shall 
have the interesting spectacle of an 
eclipse of the Moon, provided, of course, 
that the weather does not interfere. 

Soon after 18 minutes past 8 o’clock 
on September 14 the Moon will be seen 
to be losing her rotundity, and a 
bite out of her 
lower left side will 
gradually become 
perceptible, begin¬ 
ning where shown 
in the picture. 

This bite will 
grow as the Moon 
rushes farther and 
farther into the Earth’s cone of shade, 
until by about 10 o’clock only a small 
fringe of the sunlit Moon will be left at 
the top of her disc, while all the rest will 
be immersed in deep shade, though not 
sufficient completely to hide her. 

The Moon at this stage will present a 
most singular topsy-turvy appearance, 
with her thin inverted crescent, for half 
an hour or more'. 

After about 10 o’clock the Earth’s 
shadow will be seen gradually to pass off, 
but not until nearly a quarter to twelve 
will the last particle of deep shade, or 
Umbra, pass from the lower right side of 
the Moon’s face. 

She will still be not quite herself, for a 
faint duskiness will linger until nearly 
one o’clock. This is called the Penumbra, 
and is produced by diminished sunlight 
on the Moon. It is caused by the Sun 
being only partially eclipsed by the body 
of the Earth, as seen from the Moon. 
The penumbral area will be over the 
south-west regions of the Moon after 
the termination of the eclipse proper. 

The spectacle of the curved edge of 
the Earth’s shadow creeping, as it 
appears, over the Moon’s surface will 
give observers visual evidence that our 
world is round. It does not actually 
creep, however, for a most interesting 
part of the phenomena is the speed with 
which the Moon rushes into this shadow. 
This amounts to about 38 miles a 
minute, or somewhat faster than a shot 
leaves a gun; so were we on the sunlit 
portion of the Moon this would be the 
immense speed with which the weird 
shadow would rush toward us. 

The Atmospheric Ring 

Immediately the Sun had vanished 
behind the great black globe of the Earth 
a ring of bright refracted light would be 
seen surrounding it, casting a dim 
ghostly radiance over the arid Lunar 
landscape. It might be greyish or it 
might be tinged with rosy hues. 

This will be seen on Wednesday when, 
if the eclipsed portion of the Moon 
appears copper coloured or reddish in 
tint, we shall know that the atmospheric 
.ring surrounding the Earth is radiant 
with beautiful sunset hues and generally 
free from cloud. 

As the Moon will pass through only 
the upper half of the Earth’s cone of 
shadow, which she casts into space for 
nearly 860,000 miles (its length varying 
according to the time of the year), the 
eclipse will not be quite total, for, 
though the diameter of the Earth's 
shadow cone will be about 5600 miles 
where the Moon crosses it, she will not 
pass through its centre so as to be 
entirely immersed. G. F. M. 


L. N. P. 

Pioneer Work in Japan 
and Nigeria 

In Nigeria the membership has been 
steadily growing, and we understand 
that an L.N.P. branch has been started 
at the Government School at Awka. One 
of the boys is an enthusiastic secretary, 
and it will not be his fault if he does not 
make a success of his work. 

Many letters have come from Pioneers 
in Japan. Some Japanese High School 
girls tell us they are working for " making 
peace and happiness for human living,” 
and they think it would be a good thing 
if some of them wrote to far-*away 
members of the L.N.P. 

Some addresses were sent to them by 
return of post, for Pioneers wanting 
correspondents often write to head¬ 
quarters for introductions to foreign 
boys and girls. 

By the time the holidays are over 
there should be a big increase of mem¬ 
bership. Pioneers are sure to have many 
opportunities of telling the friends they 
make at the seaside of the fine work the 
L.N.P. are doing for world peace. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: L.N.P., 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l. 

No L.N.P. letters to be 
sent to the C.N. Office. 

Each application 
should enclose six- The LN.p. Badge 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE 
SLAVES 

By Our League Correspondent 

Experts on the world’s scourge of 
slavery met in Geneva in August to 
prepare their report for the League 
Council. 

We are grateful to the British dele¬ 
gates who pressed so hard at the last 
two Assemblies for the appointment of 
this expert committee on slavery. They 
said that Governments had documents 
in their possession which should be 
studied, and only an international 
expert committee set up by the League 
could be entitled to do this. This mass 
of material, collected since the signature 
of the slavery convention in 1926, has 
now been examined by these experts 
(of whom Lord Lugard is the British 
representative) and a report made in 
the light of these private documents, 
on how far the convention has been a 
success and what obstacle. are in the 
way of progress. 

When the Assembly meets at the end 
of this month it will consider recom¬ 
mendations from these experts on what 
the League of Nations might do to help 
countries which have agreed to abolish 
slavery and ask for aid in doing so. 


PLEASANT FOR THE 
TAXPAYER 

The man on the bus might have 
learned the other day how some people 
afford motor-cars. 

In his morning newspaper he could 
have read of a man who was fined 30 
shillings for driving a car at an excessive 
speed. 

He did not appear to answer the 
summons, but wrote to say he could 
not attend the Court because he had 
a wife and three children and had to 
appear before the Public Assistance 
Committee. • 

That generous body was presumably 
being asked to support him in his efforts 
to maintain his family—and motor-car. 

It is pleasant reading for the taxpayers 
who are supporting him, and it adds 
a new meaning to a conversation 
reported between two participants in 
his bounty. “ What I says,” remarked 
one to another, "is ’ Get on the dole, 
and stav on the dole.’ ” 


Three Lost Ports 
Found again 

A Forgotten Civilisation 

We shall soon be able to read another 
entrancing page of the great history book 
of long-past ages. 

Three ancient and long-forgotten 
ports have just been discovered in the 
Carmargue, the desolate region in the 
delta of the Rhone, by the French 
Archaeological Research Society. Al¬ 
ready the ruins of many houses and 
streets and remains of old reservoirs and 
water-mains have been partly uncovered. 

Once upon a time the busy' ports of 
Heraclia, Rhodanoussia, and Theline 
were as familiar names to the highly- 
civilised people living in the delta of the 
Rhone as Bristol and Hull are to the 
English. 

Here, and at other ports along the 
coast, many ships from distant parts of 
the Mediterranean called while on their 
way to Brittany, Cornwall, and Ireland. 
But time passed, the ancient ports de¬ 
cayed, and gradually they were aban¬ 
doned and forgotten. The 250,000 acres 
of the Carmargue, once the centre of a 
very early and interesting civilisation, 
has been for centuries a wild, neglected 
district of France, part of it being over¬ 
run by wild cattle. 

Now this great river delta may become 
one of the most important archaeological 
centres in Europe, and a lamp will be 
probably relit here which may illuminate 
and bring out the detail of many 
chapters, thought to be half-lost in 
oblivion, of the story of mankind. 


MUST WE DO THESE 
THINGS ? 

Among the small items of news in 
August, 1932, appears in the tiniest 
print the record that British aeroplanes 
and armoured cars have been operating 
in South-West Africa against the rebel¬ 
lious Ukambi tribe, whose chief is named 
Ipumbu. The kraal of this chief was 
bombed from the air. 

It is a fact that we read with uneasi¬ 
ness and discomfort. 

Is it really necessary for the great British 
Empire to bomb native habitations ? 

Is it possible to do such bombing without 
attacking the old, the women, the children, 
even infants in arms ? 

Is it not possible to punish rebels with¬ 
out punishing the families of rebels ? 

Ought we on any pretext to apply the 
most malignant form of warfare to native 
cilicens of our Empire ? 

These, we think, are questions that 
answer themselves. 

No nation is entitled to go to a Dis¬ 
armament Conference to protest against 
the bombing of civilians while it bombs 
backward races to make them obedient. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What Do the Words Ex-Dividend Mean? 

If you buy company shares on which a 
dividend has been declared but not y'et 
paid you do not receive this dividend. 

Which is the Longest Bridge in the World ? 

The bridge which crosses the Great Salt 
I.ake of Utah. This is a wooden trestle 
railway bridge, 12 miles long. 

Who Was Demochares? 

An Athenian orator. A nephew of 
Demosthenes, and a leader of the popular 
party-, he was born about 355 and died 
about 275 b.c. 

What Are the Origin and Meaning of the 
Cornwall Coat-of-Arms ? 

They are not definitely known. -The 15 
golden roundels, or bezants, so-called from 
a coin of the Byzantium, arc also known 
as talents, from the coin of that name. 
Popularly- they are said to derive from the 
time of the Crusades. It is suggested also 
that the roundels were originally peas (poix) 
from the arms of Earl Richard of Poitou. 



I You will 
notice It 
at once.. 



Now Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat ara 
doubly good . . . because of the new 
“ twice-crisping ” process and, the 
new Seal Krisp packet which keepa 
these tempting grains as fresh and as 
crunchy as the day they were “puffed.” 

Imagine the most delicious nut meat 
you’ve ever tasted—that’s the deli¬ 
ciousness of the new Puffed grains, 

Imagine a crispness that melts in 
your mouth. That is what “ twice 
crisping” adds to Quaker Puffed Rice 
and Puffed Wheat. 

And these puffed grains contain all 
the nourishment of a hot cooked cereal. 
Puffed Wheat contains the vital food 
elements of the wheat grain—Puffed 
Rice is specially selected rice in its 
most appetising form. 

Both are ready to serve . . . ready 
to eat, at any time, for any meal. .. 
straight from the Seal Krisp packet. 

PUFFED RICE 

ALSO 

PUFFED WHEAT 


Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London, 
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Joyous Health 

Andrews will help you to safeguard the 
health of your family. When the little 
ones don’t want to romp and play, when 
smiles need coaxing back, when grown¬ 
ups frown —then is the time for a glass 
of bubbling, sparkling Andrews Liver 
Salt. It quickly corrects what is wrong 
by cleansing and purifying internally. 

9 D USUAL FAMILY 1 J A 
4 OZ SIZE eoz SIZE JL t X 

Andrews 



The Best Weekly Paper 
for Radio Enthusiasts! 


POPULAR WIRELESS 


Every Thursday 3d. 


The Paper that made 
Wireless Popular 


IZ'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i|lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 9 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Steel Grey, 2 / 4 ; Colours from 2/11 lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. Tweeds, 
Tailoring, etc. Patlerns sent with pleasure. Blankets, 
Rugs, etc. 

i ' ABOUT 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 

\ EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 


N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


16,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/- each. Will 
you help to give 12 hours’ happiness at 
2d. an hour to children of poverty from slum 
homes of East London ? Please respond liberally to 
—The Rev. PERCY INESON (Superintendent), 

EAST END MISSION 

Commsrclal Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


@ GIVEN AWAY EVERY 
MONTH o 0 ur P w r o C rld.£ S a S°ed 

Approval Sheets. Send for approval 
sheets and full particulars to Depart¬ 
ment 205, 

fiRRINGTON & MARTIN, 

South Hackney, London, E.9. Established 1880. 

: Those se nding a stamped addressed envelope wil l receive 
■Ml free 3 handsome Pictorial new issues. MU 

SEND TO-DAY — ~ 

I 25 JAPAN 
• 50 DIFFERENT 


10 SPAIN 


Over 90 all different stamps, including many 
unused Colonials—Ship, Map, Tiger, and Zoo 
stamps; Cameroons, Sudan (mint), Oubangui, 
(pictorial), Volta (Native Warrior), Reunion, and 
Ivory Coast. This exceptional offer is quite free. 
Send 2d. only for postage and request approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 


FREE. 25 dif. Jugo-Slavia! 

Including handsome “ Chain-breakers,*’ long set of 
Prince Alexander with high values. King Peter set 
high values, set of King Alexander 1924, etc. Al\ 
fine large stamps that will make a lovely page in your 
album. I will send this unique collection (cat. 3/6) 
absolutely free to all Stamp Collectors sending 2d. 
postage (abroad 6d. p.o.). Only one to each applicant. 

G P K’PP’F Mortimer Lodge. Wimbledon 
.IYI^Ijr 9 Park. London, S.W.19. 


1125,000 Stamps Free \ 

2 is the headline of our inimitable gift List. WRITE j 
Z NOW enclosing postage only for full details and for j 
5 your first Free Packet of 103 different: including j 
Z Mint & Overprinted Syria, Leban and Aluites, etc.,; 
2 or 25 attractive Finland. Say which. Enclose post- ; 
2 age only. Ask Approvals. Overseas 3d. ; 

S ASTLEY (C.l), LOWHILL, WOLVERHAMPTON \ 

I............J 


T HE GRAND CARIBOU 
PACKET FREE!! 

Contains many scarce stamps from Newfoundland 
(Caribou). Vatican City, Ethiopia. Zanzibar (Sultan), 
Fersia. liolkar (Indore), Egypt (King Fuad), Mauri¬ 
tania. and fifty other interesting different stamps. Just 
scud 2d. postage and request our FAMOUS EXTRA 
LARGE DISCOUNT APPROVAL SHEETS. Abroad 6d. 
P.O.). LONGBOTTOM & EASTICK, 59, Holden- 
hurst Road. Bournemouth. 


TWO 

BOOKS 




STAMP 
COLLECTING 

Ql, QCULOttt* 




Start tlie new Stamp Collect¬ 
ing season in the right man¬ 
ner by writing for the two free Gibbons 
books, “ Stamp Collecting—The World’s 
Hobby,” and the List of Sets, Packets and 
Albums. Send a postcard to-day to 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

DEPT.107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.O.2. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending ijd. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc, usually sold at 1/3. Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


ALL applications for advertisement space 
in the “Stamp Collector’s Corner” 
should be addressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children’s Newspaper,” 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. 


AZERBAIJAN 

This grand packet includes OVER 25 BRITISH 
COLONIALS, ABYSSINIA (Ethiopia), Set 3 UKRAINE 
(pictorials), VICTORIA & CEYLON (pair), SPAIN (K, 
Alfonso). UNION S. AFRICA (id.. Id. & 2d. Old Type), 
JAPAN (1899), long sets of N.Z. and 
Canada (K.E.), ROUMANIA (Schoolboy FREE 
King). INDIAN STATES, .also Ship, Map, Pictorial, and 
Jubilee issues. Finally, the beautiful TRI-COLOURED 
AZERBAIJAN is included. A wonderful offer and 
ABSOLUTELY FREE ! Just enclose 2d postage 
requesting approvals.— SHOWELL BROS. (C.N.13) 
42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E. 3 . 



IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUt 

The Greatest Gift made EVEN BETTE] 
ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLE1 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp 
issuing country. Beautifully illus 
tratedand completely indexed. Space 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Nov 
strongly bound in stout grained car* 
coloured pictorial cover. 

Just send 4d. stamp to cover post an< 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS. 
CD ETC I extra id. is sent a Splen 
intti did Illustrated Handbook 
"THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA.' 
will be sent as well as the Album. 
VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 


PLEASE MENTION “ The Children’s 
Newspaper ” when in communication 
with our advertisers. 


A Champion 

Town Crier Abbot 

Crier Abbot has won the National 
Town Criers Championship. Of course 
he has. He is Town Crier of Lyme 
Regis ; this year’s competition was held 
at Lyme Regis, and the test-piece ran : 

Lost. All the days of the past and all the 
sno\js of yester-year, but found in our fair 
island a little town, an ancient honoured 
borough ; and its name—Lyme Regis. Shades 
of Monmouth, Rupert, Whistler, and Jane 
Austen are her familiars. Out of her past, a 
glory ; in her present, prosperity sustaining; 
into her future bring all you good people both 
your goodwill and truly welcome presence. 

The judges were three gallant gentle¬ 
men far above bribery and corruption. 
Moreover, they sat behind a screen, so 
that they could not see the competing 
criers. We do not mean that Crier 
Abbot won by favour. 

A Ring in His Voice 

No ! But who could praise Lyme 
Regis like a Lyme Regis man ? There 
must have been a ring in his voice that 
the others lacked. No one else could 
hope to put such conviction into the 
words as he. 

There has been a Town Crier in 
Lyme Regis ever since 1200, and the 
design of his livery has not changed 
since the 15th century. Mr Abbot, 
who is Serjeant-at-Mace and Mayor’s 
Officer, has been a member of the 
lifeboat crew for 37 years. He fishes 
people out of the water, whereas his 
predecessors thrust them in ; for if Mr 
Abbot had lived in days of yore he 
would have been in charge of the 
ducking-stool and stocks. 

The Town Crier was apt to be a 
municipal maid-of-all-work, and he 
toiled very hard for his badge of office. 
The badge Crier Abbot wears today was 
made by an Exeter silversmith for Lyme 
Regis more than 200 years ago. 

BUILDING A VIADUCT 
While Traffic Goes On 

Nearly a hundred years ago, in 1839, 
a wooden viaduct was built to carry the 
railway across the meeting-place of the 
Rivers Trent and Tame, between Bur- 
ton-on-Trent and Tamworth. 

Known as Wichnor Viaduct, the 
wooden structure lasted 40 years, and 
•in 1879 it-was replaced by a wrought-iron 
affair having 26 spans in its length of 
1240 feet. The heavier traffic of today 
has called for further strengthening of 
the viaduct and the work of recon¬ 
struction has just been finished by the 
L.M.S. Railway. 

More than 1300 tons of new steel has 
gone into the viaduct, as well as 2900 tons 
of concrete for the floor and 4000 square 
yards of asphalt, and a mile and a half 
of handrail tubing for the parapets. 

The reconstruction work was carried 
on while the traffic used the viaduct, the 
rails being given temporary support. 

THE LION OF WHIPSNADE 
A Puzzle For Posterity 

Members of the Congress of Prehis¬ 
torians made a pilgrimage to the Vale 
of White Horse the other day to study 
the queer beast cut in the chalk hillside 
thousands of years ago. 

Thousands of years ahead, we wonder, 
will antiquaries gather on Whipsnade 
Hill to discuss the white lion which has 
just been cut there ? Will some declare 
that it was once a sort of idol, wor¬ 
shipped by pagans, while others declare 
that it was the badge of a.victorious 
tribe, set, rather like a standard, over a 
conquered country ? 

None of them, we think, will stumble 
on the truth. The lion has been cut as 
a warning to airmen. Its message is 
really this : “ You are close to Whips¬ 
nade Zoo. Do not fly low, or the noise 
of your engines will terrify the animals.” 

It is an excellent idea, but it will 
puzzle posterity sorely. 


Arras sings Again 

An English City’s 
Good Deed 

Arras has found her voice again. 
There have been many cases of men who 
became dumb from shell-shock during 
the war but regained their speech, and 
Arras is like them. 

Eighteen years ago German guns 
brought down the belfry over the town 
hall. There was a superb carillon in the 
old belfry ; it was the silver voice of 
Arras, loved and remembered by all her 
children even when they had to travel 
far from the sound of the bells. 

For eighteen years the carillon has 
been silent. A broken,.war-scarred Arras 
was slowly healing her wounds. 

It is pleasant to know that it is 
through an English town that Arras has 
recovered her silver speech. 

Newcastle gave Arras the money for 
a new town hall and belfry. The Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle laid the foundations 
of the new’ building in 1924. When the 
carillon rang out again for the first time 
the Lord Mayor of Newcastle w'as there 
to hear it, and to be feasted at a civic 
banquet afterwards. 

Every member of the Municipal 
Council was at the sta’tion to meet the 
guests from Newcastle, and they were 
cheered through -the streets of Arras, 
because the sons of that city are so glad 
to hear their mother’s voice again. 

Picture on page 9 


OLD YEW A POISONOUS 
FELLOW 

Old Yew stands all over England, 
the glory of the countryside. He is a 
beautiful thing—yet he is a poisonous 
old fellow. 

Within a fortnight two people have 
died in London from eating yew leaves. 

Every farmer knows that the foliage 
of the yew is poisonous, and takes care 
to rail such trees away from his sheep. 

Yet yews are everywhere, all over 
England. There is hardly a churchyard 
without one, and in places like the 
Mendips and the Chilterns they grow in a 
thousand crevices of the hills. That 
their leaves are poison is a bit of folk- 
knowledge crowded out of our heads by 
modern civilisation, but the sooner we 
get it back into our heads the better, 
and all parents should be sure that their 
children know of this danger. 


UNCLE 

It w r as the War Office, not the B.B.C., 
that made Mr A. C. Parker an uncle. 

For nearly 60 years he was verger of 
Holy Trinity Church, Guildford, and 
scores of people called him Canon Parker. 
But he did so much work for the soldiers 
at Aldershot that he got another nick¬ 
name, the Soldier’s Friend, and, accord¬ 
ing to the troops, he w r as the best-known 
civilian in the district. 

Such was his reputation that when a 
man could not fetch his own pension 
Mr Parker would be appointed his 
“ uncle,” so that he could draw’ the 
man’s pension from the post office for 
him. Mr Parker looked after his adopted 
nephews most zealously. He was made 
an honorary member of an Old Com¬ 
rades Association, and met with much 
love and gratitude. 

Now the kind old man has died, 
aged 82. Guildford has lost a character 
and Thomas Atkins has lost a friend. 


RADIO BOYS 

A new opening has arisen for boys 
who are enthusiastic wireless amateurs. 

The two express trains running be¬ 
tween King’s Cross and Edinburgh 
which have been fitted with radio- 
gramophones are to have radio boy 
attendants, who will arrange the pro¬ 
grammes on the train journeys and 
supply the passengers w’ith headphones. 

A charge of tenpence will be made for 
the use of a pair of headphones between 
London and Edinburgh. 
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MAKING GOOD AFTER 
THE WASTRELS 

NEW FORESTS FOR OLD 

Millions of Acres Destroyed in 
Building Up Settlements 

A NEW ZEALAND FOREST 
TRAGEDY 

New Zealanders are now planting 
trees on their waste land to take the 
place of the millions of acres of native 
bush ruthlessly destroyed to make room 
for settlements during the past fifty years. 

The passing of the New Zealand 
forest has been one of the tragedies of 
colonising the Empire. Now New 
Zealanders are beginning to realise 
that the forest on the hills is valuable, 
not only to supply timber, but also to 
prevent the rivers from silting up. 

From the New Zealand -Forestry 
League, which is busy urging the people 
to spare what is left of the beautiful 
bush, we learn that many of the New 
Zealand rivers are becoming very ex¬ 
pensive to look after because the 
thoughtless people. of past times cut 
down the bush which once fringed the 
banks of these rivers. The only way 
to keep the rivers from causing more 
damage is to plant trees once more on 
the bare hillsides. 

How Rivers Silt Up 

Only 20 miles from Wellington, the 
capital city of New Zealand, is a river 
with the pretty Maori name of Akatar- 
awa. In 1885, says an old pioneer, the 
river flowed through a deep channel be¬ 
tween overhanging trees. The channel 
of the river was well defined and deep. 

Today the valley on either side of the 
river has been cleared of its bush to 
make room for grass. Alas for' the 
pretty river ; today it runs over long 
shallows, and what ponds remain are 
not nearly as deep as they once were. 
The river is much altered from the deep 
channel between overhanging bush of 
forty years ago. 

But not only has the river channel 
become shallower. The river has spread 
out across the valley, finding new 
channels because of the filling of its old 
channel with soil and stones brought 
down by the rain. The removal of the 
forest started numerous slips, and the 
soil was washed down into the river. 
While the bush was there the roots of 
the trees held the soil together, and the 
dense foliage checked the force of the 
rain against the banks. 

An Old Man’s Story 

The cutting-down of the forest sounded 
the death-knell of the old deep-defined 
channel of the river. The old pioneer 
tells us that in 1885 he sank knee-deep 
in black, loose, loamy soil on the hills. 
Now see the difference : the hills in 
places are covered with loose rocks and 
stones ; the river-bed is choked, and the 
stream is spreading and swallowing-up 
the flat land in the valley. That is 
what has gone on in valleys all over 
New Zealand. 

The tragedy of it all is that the hill¬ 
side land in the valley is not much use 
for pastoral purposes, and should have 
been left as it was to grow trees. How¬ 
ever, the forest was cut down—and now 
much money has to be spent in pre¬ 
venting flooding. 

Next to preserving the native bush 
the best, course is to replant the forest. 
We are pleased to learn from the 
Forestry League that a scheme is on foot 
to replant a great deal of the hillsides 
along the banks of this river. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For iis a year you may send the 
C.N. each vceek to any child on Earth. 


ALTERING AN 
ALPHABET 

The Trials of Turning 
Over a New Leaf 

TURKEY’S EXPERIENCES 

If we can imagine what the first two 
years would be like following an official 
order that we were all to learn to read 
and write in Chinese picture-writing 
instead of our own Latin alphabet we 
have some idea of what the last two 
years have been like in Turkey since 
Mustapha Kemal decreed that the 
beautiful, fine tracery of Turkish writing 
must be abandoned for the simpler 
alphabet of the Western world. 

Never in Turkish history have print¬ 
ing presses, signwriters, and schools 
been so busy. Banks, shops, trams, 
all had to alter their forms, records, and 
tickets ; school books had to be com¬ 
pletely reprinted and all the old ones 
discarded ; and the whole of the literate 
population had to learn to read and 
write over again. This, it is true, did 
not mean a very large number of people, 
for only ten per cent of them was able 
to read and write two years ago. 

Grandfather Goes To School 

The Government has encouraged 
people to learn the new and easier way ; 
old men have been going to school with 
their sons and grandsons, and after only 
24 months of effort 30 per cent of the 
population has been taught to read and 
write in the new alphabet. 

It is a wrench for any people to give 
up the customs and traditions of their 
ancestors, and, however necessary it 
may have been and however much the 
change will facilitate life for the foreigner 
travelling in Turkey, as well as Turkey’s 
relationship with the rest of the world, 
we cannot but feel a keen sympathy with 
those tradition-loving Turks who have 
had to see their graceful writing go. 

A nation which has so bravely taken 
this drastic step to bring itself into 
closer touch with the life of other 
nations commands respect. 

QUICKENING UP THE 
BUILDING 

One Way of Helping Trade 

The latest idea for quickening the 
construction of buildings is what is 
called the Time and Progress Schedule 
System, which has been imported from 
America. ' 

What is done is to set a time limit for 
the performance of each of the various 
operations in setting-up a modern build¬ 
ing, and they arc many. Because they 
depend on each other delay at any point 
delays the whole. Under the new 
system progress is regularly recorded so 
that if there is any delay it can be traced 
to its source. 

It is interesting and important to 
know that the Building Industry Council, 
representing both employers and em¬ 
ployed as well as architects, is in favour 
of the system. It is wisely pointed out 
that anything done to save time and cost 
in building increases the amount of 
building and therefore improves em¬ 
ployment. 

WHO WAS ROBERT HOOKE ? 

Born Isle of Wight, 1635- Died London, 1703. 

One of the greatest of experimental 
philosophers, Hooke anticipated the 
invention of the steam-engine and of 
the flying-machine, and made material 
contribution to mechanics in the direc¬ 
tion of ingenious contrivances for clocks 
and watches. 

He carried further the scientific 
manufacture of optical instruments, 
and afforded Newton valuable assistance 
in his theory of gravitation. 

He was delicate and eccentric, but a 
good man, and very industrious; he 
earned' his place in history as the 
most notable of philosophical mechanics. 
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Delicious 
Fruit Pudding. 

A fresh fruit pudding made with ‘Atora’ 
appeals to every member of the family. More 
appetising and satisfying than stewed fruit, 
richer and more juicy than a pie, it has a charm 
all its own. The tender suet crust retains and 
absorbs the exquisite flavour of the fruit in a 
way that is not possible by any other method 
of cooking. 

With ‘Atora’ fresh fruit puddings are no 
trouble to prepare. Just pour the suet, ready 
shredded, from the packet into the flour and 
mix — that’s all. 

Hugon’s 

Atora: 

The Good Beef Suet 

This recipe is taken from the‘Atora'book of 100 tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from Hugon & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
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Recipe for the finest SUET 
CRUST for fresh Fruit Puddings . 

8 02 s. Flour. 4 02 s. Shredded ‘ATORA.’ 

1 teaspoonful Baking Powder. Pinch of Salt. • 

Mix the flour, baking powder and salt well together, add 
the Shredded ‘Atora,’ and mix, do not rub in. Add water 
to mix to a firm paste (about a small teacupful) and roll 
out. Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. Steam II to 2 hours 
on slow fire or low gas jet. 




CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these counons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad). Fleet price, 4/-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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CHAPTER 19 

_ The Professor Meets His Match 

erry rose from snatching the papers from 
the fire to see the Professor’s face, livid 
with fury, above him. 

“ Oh no, you don’t,” Jerry murmured, 
carefully snuffing the smouldering edges of 
the pages with his fingers. He handed them 
back with a bow. 

For one moment the Professor looked as 
if he would have liked to push Jerry where 
the papers had been. But the innocent, 
concerned eyes of Sir William were on the 
two, and Carrington was obliged to control 
his face to a twisted smile. 

“ Thank you, my boy,” he managed to 
say. “ So careless of me ! ” 

“ Well, I’m glad there was no harm done,” 
'said Sir William comfortably. " Now I 
am ready for my peach. I hope you will 
join me, Professor, and share the gift you 
have yourself presented.” 

“ No, thank you,” returned Carrington 
hastily. " I must be getting on. I must 
leave by this afternoon’s train.” 

Jerry, glancing at him, saw an odd light 
in his eye. A light as of triumph. r What 
did it mean ? For a moment he thought it 
had to do with the suspect peaches, then he 
knew it could not, for his uncle was saying, 
“ Why, what has become of my peaches ? ” 

Both boys looked found the room with 
eyes which they strove to make round and 
innocent. The Professor, however, did not 
trouble to look. Apparently he knew that 
the peaches were gone and how they had 
been abstracted. Jerry, glancing back at 
.him, saw that he did not care. Some new 
triumph was lighting his eye. 

For just a second that eye flickered past, 
the pocket in Jerry’s shirt. Jerry followed 
the glance with his own. He saw that the 
pocket was bulging open, and that the silk 
handkerchief in which he had wrapped the 
bits of pottery had slipped so that they 
:were revealed. No doubt, when Jerry had 
stooped to the fire, the contents of his 
pocket had been sufficiently revealed to the 
man who stood over him. " Now I’m for 
it I ” he thought and glanced again at the 
Professor. If looks could have stunned 
; Jerry would have been instantly stretched 
out on the floor. As it was, he kept his 
feet, though somewhat shaken. 


" I’m afraid that unless he helps me, Sir 
William,” said Keith quickly, “ I may not 
get them done in time. You know how 
slow I am.” *■ 

“ I’m longing to get at them,” said Jerry, 
gazing fondly at the papers he held in his 
hand. 

Sir William beamed. “ I did not realise 
you were so keen,” he said. " I believe 
you will make a good archaeologist yet.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jerry heartily. He 
turned to the Professor. " Keith and I 
will see you to the door. Professor Carring¬ 
ton, if you will come this way." 

The Professor returned the barest of 
nods to Sir William’s kindly good-byes 1 —a 
fact which left the fine old gentleman looking 
a little hurt and puzzled—and followed the 
boys out of the room. Keith had taken 
care to press the bell before going, with 
the result that Parker stood in the lower 
hall looking up at them. 

" Have you seen Professor Carrington’s 
man, Parker ? ”. asked Jerry. 

" No, Master Jerry, I haven't,” answered 
the old servant, in a tone which implied 
that he would not much regret it if he never 
saw him. “ Not recently, I haven’t.” 

“ I expect he’s somewhere about,” said 
the. Professor. ' 

The tw'o boys suspected it too, and looked 
uneasily about them, wondering what that 
inscrutable giant might be up to. 

" Go up to my uncle, please," said Jerry 
to the butler, keeping a wary eye on the 
door they, had just left. With that queer 
Arab customer about he did not like leaving 
his uncle alone even for a moment. 

Parker was entirely of Jerry’s mind in 
this, and made all the haste his dignity 
allowed him in getting to his master’s 
room. Jerry knew' that he would find 
sufficient excuses to keep him there until 
he or Keith returned. 

" Beg pardon, sir," he murmured as he 
passed, “ but I took the liberty of telling 
Jenkins you might be needing him before 
lunch. He is waiting at the main door, sir.” 

” Good man, Parker,” murmured Jerry. 

With Parker on the stairs and Jenkins 
at the door there was nothing for Carrington 
to do but go quietly. 

“ When does your train leave ? ” asked 
Keith, turning to him. 


“ What business is it of yours ? ” 
answered Carrington savagely. 

Keith opened his eyes in mock astonish¬ 
ment. “ I only wanted to be sure to get your 
inscriptions to you in time, sir,” he said. 

It goes at three o’clock,” said Carrington, 
apparently regretting his outburst. “ But 
if 1 want the inscriptions I’ll send for them.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Jerry most 
politely. " And a pleasant journey to 
wherever you are going.” 

" Did you send Said ahead, perhaps ? ” 
asked Keith uneasily, for the disappearance 
of the man looked sinister. 

At that moment, how'ever. Said appeared 
on the stairs. 

“ Oh, here he is," said Jerry with uncon¬ 
cealed relief. 

The Arab salaamed, and turned to follow' 
his master down the drive. As he w'ent 
something white fell from his flowing robes. 
Jerry pounced upon it. 

“ Hello ! ” he said, surprised, “ it’s a 
bit of a letter from my w'astepaper basket; 
and by Jove, it’s stained and sticky ! 

“ Give it to me, Jerry,” said Keith, 
and as soon as he had it in his hand to 
Jerry’s astonishment he burst into a roar 
of laughter. “ It’s stained with peach juice,” 
he explained. “ Come along, and I’ll tell 
you all about it. 

CHAPTER 20 

The Flaming Torch 

hen I pinched the peaches,” Keith 
began, “ I took them into your 
room, as it was nearest. 1 had a hasty 
look at them, and saw a lot of little punc¬ 
tures that shouldn't be in first-class peaches. 
So I crushed up the lot and shoved them 
for the moment into your wastepaper 
basket. Then I went back into your 
uncle’s room.” 

“ Looking just like the cat that stole the 
cream,” remarked Jerry. “ But it was 
good work just the same. 1 wonder what 
happened after that ? ” 

“ Well, I should surmise that our friend 
the lynx-eyed Said went prowling to see 
what he could see,” returned Keith, “ and 
that when he came upon that mess of 
peaches-” 

“ He seized them, apparently,” Jerry 
finished for him. “ Do you think he ate 
any of them ? ” 

“ Not he ! Said knows too much about 
those peaches, I’ll wager. You’ll see, 


Jacko with the Whitewash Brush 


“ Did you see Parker take my peaches 
away ? ” Sir William was asking. 

“ I didn’t see him do it,” returned Keith 
truthfully. " Shall I go and ask him, sir ? ” 

Professor Carrington, however, had lost 
interest in the peaches for the moment. 

“I wonder if you would so be kind as to 
let me take these inscriptions home with me 
for a few hours, Sir William? ” he asked, still 
with that gleam of triumph in his eye, for 
now he saw his way clear to getting hold 
of everything he wished. “ I will study 
them, for a_ while and return them to you 
before I leave.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” returned the 
scientist. “ You are quite welcome to the 
use of anything I have in that w'ay." 

Jerry held his breath. But Keith stepped 
into the breach. 

“ I am sure the Professor has a good 
many things to do before he leaves, 
packing and so on, Sir William,” he said. 
"■ I shall be glad to copy them for him and 
then he u'ill be able to take the copy away 
with him.” 

“Said does my packing,” said the 
Professor shortly. “ I prefer to do my own 
copying.” 

Here Sir William’s generous temper came 
all unsuspecting to-the boy’s help. 

“ I shall not allow you to assume that 
labour,” he said, “when I have here a 
young scribe who copies cuneiform very 
nicely. It will be good practice for him, and 
keep him out of mischief for a few hours.” 

There was no help for it. Under Sir 
William’s genial eye the Professor was 
obliged to yield up the papers he had hoped 
to destroy. For a moment, indeed, Jerry 
saw something in his eye that made him 
stand on his guard. But, after all, one 
cannot strangle an old man in his bed, with 
two active’boys standing by and servants 
passing up and down the stairs outside. 

The Professor turned to Jerry. “ I should 
be glad if you would walk with me through 
the park,” he said, with a scarcely disguised 
threat in his voice. 

“ Sorry,” said Jerry promptly, laying his 
hand on his heart (that is to say, on the 
pottery fragments), “ but I am going to 
help Keith to make your copies of our 
inscriptions.” 

“ I think you will have time to accompany 
our guest to the gates, Jerry,” said his 
uncle, to whom Terry’s answer had sounded 
a bit rude. 


M other Jacko was fond of sitting on 
the verandah, but she found it 
uncomfortably hot when the sun was 
full on it. “ I can’t stand this glass roof 
much longer,” she grumbled. "One 
might as well do sun-bathing instead of 
trying to sew.” 


“ We’d better get old Pott to come 
and whitewash it,” suggested Father. 
" He’s always glad to earn a trifle.” 

Jacko had no objection to earning a 
trifle either. ' • 

“ You needn’t get anyone for that silly 
little job,” he blurted out. “ Give me 
the stuff and I’ll do it.” 

The next day Jacko got the materials 
together, and was soon splashing about 
so vigorously that no one dared to 
venture near. 

At last the roof was finished, and he 
gazed proudly at his handiwork. 

“ Coo ! it’s a diiiky-looking job,” he 
chuckled, running to fetch the others to 
admire it too. 

All of them agreed it was well done; 
but Adolphus couldn’t resist a dig. 


" A nice mess you’ve made of the 
garden,” he sniffed. “The shrubs look 
like a row of white-capped mountains.” 

“ And you’ll look like a white-capped 
clown,” retorted Jacko, picking-up the 
brush and diving after him. 


Jacko. “The job is a great success; 
we’ll celebrate it by having tea out here 
with'peaches and cream.” 

" What a treat to have some shelter,” 
she remarked later on when they all 
sat down. 

She hadn’t noticed the clouds in the 
sky. Soon a shower of pelting rain 
sent them bundling indoors. 

“Look!” shrieked Jacko suddenly, 
pointing to the verandah. “ I do believe 
it’s snowing ! ” 

But it wasn’t snow they stared at: it, 
was something else white which rapidly 
trickled down. 

“ Another of Jacko’s stupid blunders,” 
roared Father Jacko. “ The little idiot 
has put the whitewash on top of the 
glass instead of underneath ! ” 


Don’t be silly, boys,” cried Mother 



Jacko dived after him 
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there will be no peaches in your wastepaper 
basket, and doubtless Said is feeling more 
than a bit sticky under those spotless robes 
'of his.” , 

Jerry, remembering the hasty way in 
which the Arab had gone after his master, 
laughed, then became suddenly serious as 
a thought struck him. 

“ You know what that wily Arab has 
done, don’t you, Keith ? He has made off 
with the evidence ! We could have had the 
pulp analysed to see if it contained poison. 
Now we’ll never know.” 

" Well, ignorance is more blissful in this 
case than the knowledge your uncle might 
have gained if he had sampled those 
peaches,” said Keith philosophically. 

Jerry shuddered. ” Of all the unmiti¬ 
gated scoundrels ! ” 

“ It’s his philosophy of power. A few 
corpses in his path would mean nothing to 
our friend, the reincarnated Prince Nebu. 
I’m glad he is leaving these parts,” remarked 
Keith fervently. 

“ But is he"? ” said Jerry. " Remember, 
nothing he has got so far is any good to 
him unless he can get the key to the language 
contained on these pottery fragments. And 
they are still in my pocket.” 

Keith sighed. “ I suppose we shall have 
to expect another attempt tonight, then. 
No doubt his talk of going away was only 
a blind.” 

“ I’m sure of it,” returned Jerry. “ I 
haven’t had much chance to tell you, 
Keith, but he discovered this morning 
where the fragments are hidden.” 

Keith started. “ But didn’t you have 
them safe in your pocket ? ” 

“ Yes, I did,” confessed Jerry. " But 
as I stooped to snatch those papers from 
the fire he was able to look into my pocket. 
As bad luck would have it, the handkerchief 
had unwrapped a little, enough to show him 
where the fragments were.” 

Keith looked about him uneasily. " Let’s 
keep close to the house,” he said. 

“ I think he will wait until tonight,” 
said Jerry. “ What puzzles me, rather, 
is that bold-faced attempt of his to destroy 
the papers. Have you any idea what is in 
the inscriptions ? " . 

• “ I suppose it will be a lot of magic 
formulae,” returned Keith. “ A lot of 
rot, I should think. We’ll have a try at 
reading them with the help of our pottery 
fragments.” — . - •• . 

“ Did you sec-how wild he was when he 
learned that Uncle had taken a copy ? ” 

“Of course he would be wild. This secret 
knowledge, whatever it is, is not much 
use to him unless he can keep it all to him¬ 
self. Uncle \Vould publish it to the world, 
he being a scientist and not a magician. 
You see, the stuff may be a lot of hocus 
pocus from a scientific point of view, but 
so long as the Professor thinks it would be 
■ worth untold millions to him, and so long 
as he doesn’t mind what he does to get it, 
we are in a pretty bad hole.” 

Somewhat to the boys surprise, the day 
passed quietly. Professor Carrington did 
not send for his copy of the inscriptions ; 
indeed, neither Keith nor Jerry had expected 
that he W'Ould do so. Jenkins went to the 
station for the three o’clock train on some 
pretext the boys had invented. He reported 
that the Professor and his servant had 
actually left by that train. 

Nothing happened during the rest of the 
day. At midnight Jerry was wakened 
out of a sound sleep by three taps of warn¬ 
ing from Keith’s room. He started up, 
felt under his pillow for the bits of pottery, 
and tried to turn on his bedside lamp. 
It did not work. The room remained dark. 

“ That means we are for it ! ” thought 
Jeriy grimly. “ Someone has tampered 
with the electric wires.” 

In the next room he heard Keith moving 
about, knocking into things. Apparently 
he also was in darkness. 

As he strained his eyes through the 
blackness a flaming torch appeared high 
in the air. It ran across the room, then, 
in a swinging circle, came toward Jerry’s 
bed ! Jerry could not see who carried the 
torch but he was out of bed in a leap. 
At that moment his door opened. It was 
Keith. He saw the flaming torch between 
himself and his friend and shouted. 

“ We’ve got him, Jerry ! Come on I” 

The boys rushed the unseen bearer of the 
torch, and collided. There had been no 
bearer of the torch! Stupefied, they watched 
the flame float through the air toward the 
open window and out.. It was only then 
they realised that although it had an eerie 
glimmer it had given no light. 

“ What is it ? ” stammered Jerry. 

" Come on,” cried Keith.- 

But as the boys made a move to follow 
it they were aware of two flaming eyes 
glaring at them through the dark window ! 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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READY for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


^The World's Wonders^ 
explained in 

^10 B8G VOLUMES ^ 

The hossae reading oS these 
volumes will help to decide 
the hent and future of 
those Children whose 
Ambitions it stirs 
into ActiveLif e» 

Dad : So you’ve 
foundit, Tony? Mow 
I didn’t know that. 

I had no Children’s 












Why do the tele¬ 
graph wires hum? 


Why have the 
eggs of birds 'so 
many colours ? 


Why does a rail¬ 
way engine puff? 


Why does oil 
burn so easily ? 


Why is the fire 
hot? 


for Reading and Entertainment Now and All Through Childhood 

Ambition-Stirring Pictures and Descriptions 


Answers Thousands of Everyday Questions 

Arthur Mee’s Great Masterpiece for Roys and Girls 

THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 



Fill in the 
COUPON NOW 


32«page illustrated 
k Booklet A 


Encyclopedia to help 
me when I was 
a boy like you. 


16,000 Beautiful Pictures in Colour, Photogravure, etc. — 7412 Large Pages. 

REE to Parents, Teachers, Uncles, Aunts, Grandparents and Godparents. 
Post the Free Coupon below to-day, and by return of post you will receive 
a unique Colour Prospectus that will reveal how you can help Children 
to “ do well ” at School and in later life. 


high 


marks 


and 


Help them t© win 
Scholarships. Hundreds of children whose far- 
seeing Parents have provided them with “ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia ” have been stimulated and 
helped to win “high marks” and Scholarships. 

School Records make the best “ re¬ 
commendations” to the best openings 
in the Business World when they leave 
school. For employers and managers are 
becoming more arid more careful in their 
selection of employees if proved superior 
in intelligence and capacity. 

This is an Opportunity. The Free 
profusely-illustrated Prospectus containing 
32 pages will indicate how you can provide 
Boys and Girls with the World’s Most 
Fascinating Home (or school) Library of 
Valuable Knowledge. The 
10 big volumes of “The 
Children’s Encyclopedia ” 
are packed with wonderful 
explanatory pictures 
and descriptions. 


Passport to vast World o2 Learning. 

All the knowledge that will prove most useful to 
every child appears in the pages of “ The Children’s 
Encyclopedia ”—in all branches of Science—Art— 
Natural History—Geography—History—and all 
the other sections of Knowledge. 

More truly fascinating than “The Pic¬ 
tures” are the gorgeous colour and other Pictures 
and Reading. Wherever a picture can tell the story 
a picture is used. There is one or more Pictures on 
nearly every one of the 7412 Pages. Thus Children 
and Young People of All Ages are interested, the 
older ones finding additional interest in the explan¬ 
atory Reading. 

Entertainment with Education. See in 

the Free Colour Prospectus how amazingly success¬ 
ful is “The Children’s Encyclopedia ” in combining 
thrilling and fascinating Entertainment with helpful 
and valuable Education. You will be amazed at 
the wonderful avenues to Knowledge you can 
provide for your Child or Children—immediately 
—and on such easy terms. 


You are welcome to Immediate Free Home Delivery of this 
wonderful Children’s Ho me and School Guide to all Knowledge. 
It is being supplied on the easiest of easy subscription terms. 


“The Children’s Encyclopedia” will prove 
stimulatingly helpful to Boys and Girls. If you 
are ambitious for the success ofyour child, you 
will at once be aware of this, when you have 
seen the free colour prospectus obtainable 
sting the coupon below. 


POST COUPON TO-DAY 

and the free 31-page illustrated 
Prospectus, which is a fascinating 
introduction to “The Children’s 
Encyclopedia,” will be sent to 
you at once. 


COUPON 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 

To The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Taliis Street, Whitcfriars, London, E.C. 4 . 

Please send free 32-page colour prospectus describing “The 
Children’s Encyclopedia” also showing how I can have 
immediate free delivery of the Complete Set of 10 volumes 
on acceptance of order and first subscription of 5/- only. 


Name.. 


Address . 


Occupation .C.N.25 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, Aty 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Good Business 

Mr Jones and Mr Smith start 
a business together. Mr Jones 
contributes £3000 for five months, 
and Mr Smith contributes £1800 
for six months. 

How should they share a profit 

Of £516 ? Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



La laucille Le cheval Le boyau 


On moissonnera avec une'faucille. 
Le cheval sert fidelement l’homme. 
Ce boyau d’arrosage est tout neuf. 

Diamonds 

JJiamonds were first mined in 
India in 800 B.C. There are 
now nearly a thousand million 
pounds worth of diamonds in the 
world. The diamond rush in 
South Africa was started by a 
Dutch child who picked one up 
and thought it was a pebble. It 
was sold for £500. In 1869 a 
Hottentot shepherd picked up 
the famous Star of South Africa, 
which he sold for £400. It was 
resold the same day for £ 12 , 000 . 

The maximum brilliance of a 
diamond is obtained by polishing 
32 facets on the upper face and 
24 on the lower. 

What Does This Mean ? 

J’ve seen you where you never 
were, 

And where you ne’er will be, 

And yet within that very place 
You shall be seen by me. 

Answer next week 

The Sparrow 

At the present time house-spar¬ 
rows are gathering in flocks. 

The best-known birds in the 
world are these members of the 
finch family, for they are found 
almost everywhere. In the cities 
the sparrow is a grimy fellow, but 
his country cousin is marked 
with black, white, and brown. 

He has a cheerful way of making, 
the best of things. He builds 
his nest in any suitable place with 
any available materials, and he 
will eat almost anything. 

Why Horses Shy 

fJoRSES often shy but donkeys 
rarely take fright in this way. 

The ancestors of the horse 
wandered over plains where every 
bush might conceal an enemy. 
The life of a horse must often 
have been saved by its ability to 
start back or jump to one side. 
Donkeys descended from crea¬ 
tures that lived in hills, and this 


makes them slow and surefooted. 
In hilly countries, where wide 
views can be obtained, surprise 
attacks from enemies are not so 
likely as on the plains ; and sud¬ 
den starts, where the foothold is 
not too sure, might prove highly 
dangerous. 

Proof 

Jt is possible to prove that seven 
is half of twelve. 

If we write down twelve as XII 
and then divide it in half by draw¬ 
ing a line through the middle the 
upper half of twelve is seven in 
Roman numerals. 

Built-Up Names 

The following clues give the 
names of three famous men. 
Who are they ? 

An army’s temporary’ abiding- 
place and a cup-shaped musical 
instrument together give the 
name of a soldier. 

A stair, a farmyard creature, 
and a relationship together give 
the name of an inventor. 

To gain and a boy’s name 
together give the name of a 
lighthouse builder. Answer next week 

Forty-five 

JJere is an interesting little trick 
with the number“45. 

7 + 2 = 9 
11 — 2 = 9 
9 X2 = 18 
18 -r 2 = 9 

45 ' 45 

Do you know any similar ar¬ 
rangements of figures ? 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
the planets 
Mercury, 

Venus, and 
Mars are in the 
East. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in the South 
and Uranus is 
in the South-East. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be 
seen at 9 p.m. on September 14. 

A Watch Problem 

JJere’s a simple little problem 
which you should be able to 
solve without much difficulty by 
studying the face of ydur watch. 
How many times does" the minute 
hand overtake and pass the hour 
hand in 24 hours ? Answer next week 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
How 014 is Grandpa ? 43 times 43 
is 1849- Therefore he is 83 now. 

What Animal Is This ? Peccary. 
Parcels and Shelves 31, 29, 22, 20,18. 

Can Yon Do This ? Don, Wash, 
Leek, Bath Scilly, Skye, Cowes, 
Bray. Man, Jersey, Tweed, 
Barrow, Flint, Down. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 




Tlie C.N. Calendar 



WINTER SOLSTICE- 
0EC.22 Shortest Day 

V 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 20 




Oct. 2 
Summer 
Time.* 
ends 


April 17 
Summer 
Time 
’-begins 


SEPT. 23 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LongestDay JUNE 21 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 
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This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on September 10 . 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

A Splinter 

J)iner: You did say this is 
cabinet pudding ? 

Waiter : Certainly, sir. 

Diner: 1 thought so. Well, 
here’s a piece of the door. 

First-Hand Knowledge 

Tack : Come and look in this 
J mirror, Bill, and you’ll see 
a donkey. 

Bill: Really ? And how .did 
you discover that ? 


An Awkward Guest 



Were so much in the way 
They were sorry they gave him the 
'chance! 


No Time Wasted 

pOR several minutes the bore 
had done all the talking. 
“But there,” he said at last, 
“ I’m _afraid I’ve been wasting 
your tune.” 

“ Oh, not at all,” protested 
his victim, “ 1 haven’t been 
listening.” 

A Surprise 

The hat went round the crowd 
■ and came back empty. The 
street-corner entertainer gazed at 
it with disgust. 

Then a smile lit his face. 

“ What a lucky chap I am,” he 
said. “ Fancy getting my hat 
back from a crowd like that.” 

A Poser 

The teacher set her class a little 
problem. 

“ If a lady gathered six eggs a 
day, how many would she collect 
in a week ? ” 

After a few seconds pause 
Johnny’s hand shot up. 

“ Well, Johnny ? ” asked the 
teacher. 

. “ Please, Teacher, do hens lay 
on Sundays ?” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © © RODDY’S LITTLE SWAN 


A s they lived near the 
park Roderick’s mother 
allowed him to sail his boat 
on the pond. 

Roderick’s poor boat was 
very battered ; it had lost its 
paint and it wouldn’t even 
float upright. Most of the 
time it floated on its side, and 
Roddy had to be constantly 
fishing it out and putting it 
upright. But it was only when 
the other boy appeared with 
his beautiful sailing-ship that 
he grew very discontented 
with his old boat. 

The big boy’s boat had 
beautiful sails which made it 
skim across the pond. Along 
its sides was painted its 
name, the Great Swan. 

Roddy spent most of his 
time enviously watching the 
marvellous sailing-ship. 


Then one day his own 
little boat behaved worse 
than ever, and when Roddy 
lost the string it was wafted 
into the middle of the pond 
out of his reach. 



The boy who owned 
the Great Swan kindly tried 
to get it for him, but he 


couldn’t reach it, it had 
drifted out too far. 

“ I’ll run and get my boat¬ 
hook,” he said to Roddy. 

“ But I have to go home 
now,” said Roddy disconso¬ 
lately. “ Mummy said I 
wasn’t to be more than ten 
minutes.” 

“ Well, never mind ; run 
home. I’ll fish it out and keep 
it for you till I see you again.” 

“ It is a stupid little boat,” 
sighed Roddy. 

Roderick couldn't go to the 
pond again for nearly a week, 
for he caught a cold. But 
when he did go at last he 
found his friend there, still 
sailing the Great Swan. 

“ Just keep an eye on 
my boat,” said he, “ and I’ll 
run to get yours. I didn’t 
bring it with me because I 


didn’t know whether you 
would be here today.” 

How proud Roddy was to 
take charge of the lovely 
sailing-ship till the big boy 
returned ! But when he held 
out Roddy’s boat to him he 
hardly recognised it. It had 
got new white sails and 
had been painted red and 
white. And round it were 
the words, the Little Swan. 

Roddy could hardly speak 
for excitements 

“ Is that really mine ? ” he 
gasped. 

“Yes; I gave it a touch of 
paint,” said the boy, “ and 
I altered the balance for you 
too. You’ll find it will float 
upright now." 

And from that day the 
Little Swan sailed beautifully 
after the big boat. 
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. Bl&ck Currmnl . 

Made from pure glycerine and the fre^i 
juice of ripe black currants. 

Yonr Chemiaf ttockl Iher >\ 

In Tins, 2 ozs. 8d. 4ozs. 1/3 
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